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THE WEEK. 


Tue Government has at last made a substantial 
concession to the opponents of the Education Bill. It 
will be remembered that when the Bill first appeared 
Sir William Harcourt singled out as one of the main 
absurdities its description of a county council, which 
had to act entirely through a committee composed or 


approved by a London department, as a_ local 
education authority. The Government has _ at 
this late hour appreciated (we quote the words 


used by Sir William Anson on Wednesday night) 
the existence of ‘‘a desire in the House and in 
the country that the local education authority which it 
was proposed to establish should be an authority 
popularly elected, and directly responsible to the rate- 
payers.” The clause has been redrafted so that the 
councils have now a real power over their committee, 
and may act for themselves if they are dissatisfied with 
the action of the committee. But the absurdity remains 
that they cannot constitute the committee as they 
please. They have to go to the Board of Education 
with schemes. A very pretty situation will arise if they 
refuse to do so and prepare to administer the Act like 
other Acts, that is to say, through a committee con- 
stituted in an ordinary way. How will the Board of 
Education compel them to submit a scheme? We 
notice that the Local Government Board has announced 
that it cannot compel a parish (Barsham, near Ipswich) 
to elect a parish council against its will. 


Sir Ropert Reip, who made a stout speech at 
Manchester last Saturday, entered a very necessary 
protest in the debate on Wednesday on the Transvaal 
vote against any attempt to use the distresses of the 
Boers to advance Lord Milner’s schemes of colonisa- 
tion. Both he and Sir William Harcourt described 
the proposed relief as inadequate. But the two most 
important incidents in the debate were Mr. Lambert's 
confirmation of General Botha’s account of the devas- 
tation, and Mr. Chamberlain’s airy attempt to represent 
a transaction which we examine elsewhere as a mere 
matter of book-keeping between two departments of 
State. Mr. Lambert, who is just returned from South 
Africa, stated that ‘‘ there was absolutely no cultiva- 
tion, the whole of the stock had been destroyed, and 
there were hardly any houses standing.” Yet the 
Times accused General Botha of exaggeration. We are 
glad to see that the Liberal Leader, who administered a 
very effective rebuke to Mr. Chamberlain’s irrelevant 
insolence, protested against the policy which Lord 
Milner proclaims of giving the Boers not nearly as 
much help as the loyalist refugees. Even the formula 
of equal treatment has disappeared. 


Sir H. CAMpBELL-BANNERMAN and Mr. Asquith were 
the chief speakers at a remarkable demonstration 
against the Education Bill at the Alexandra Palace on 
Saturday. Some 15,000 or, as the Morning Leader 
estimates, 12,000 persons were present, and gave Sir 
Henry an exceedingly cordial welcome. The bill, he 


said, was an attempt by the Government to use 
the majority given them for other purposes to 
quarter sectarianism on the rates. A denominational 
system could never be national. Complaints had been 
made of the competition of the School Boards; yet on 
these boards Anglicans far outnumbered Noncon- 
formists, and in many large towns the chairman was a 
clergyman. The Government’s policy was disclosed 
by Lord Salisbury at Brighton in 1895: ‘‘ We must 
have Church of England teaching, and we must keep 
down the rates.” urning to general topics, Sir Henry 
reminded his audience that since 1895 the Government 
had added £150,000,0v00 to the National Debt, and, a 
more serious matter, £40,000,000 to the average 
annual expenditure, and consequently they had put 
taxes on corn and sugar. The best safeguard against 
such taxes lay in reducing expenditure and fighting the 
wild and disordered schemes of foreign extension, 
which naturally provoke the hostility of our neighbours. 


Mr. AsguitH devoted himself exclusively to the 
bill. Ignorance, he said, was the greatest bane and 
curse of our national life, and education the most 
urgent of our national needs. A truly national 
system, therefore, was indispensable. This bill set up 
side by side two classes of schools, each deriving its 
resources from public funds; one set under popular 
management with teachers appointed by a responsible 
body, the other set in schools mostly held under 
educational trusts, with teachers appointed by 
an irresponsible majority, where the primary object 
is the safeguarding of the sectarian atmosphere. 
Under the bill the teaching profession, entirely remu- 
nerated out of public funds, would be as much part of 
the Civil Service as the Post Office, and to keep it 
partially open was no concession. Only the position of 
pupil teacher was open to Nonconformists. Five years 
ago it was a commonplace that the expenditure of 
public money and the management of the public service 
must be under popular control. 

“The bil gives a nominal control to a remote and over- 
crowded authority over the authority which is on the spot, 
which is directly interested in the school, which has nothing 
else to do, and which appoints and dismisses the teachers. 
Even then this shadowy, nominal, distant, ostensible autho- 
rity is subject in any matter of dispute to reference to 
Whitehall, which, if it pleases, may override and set aside 
its opinion and give its decision in favour of the denomi- 
national managers on the spot.” 

Dr. Clifford, who was obviously very popular with 
the audience, followed, and a resolution denouncing 
the bill was carried unanimously. 


At Derby Lord Spencer dealt with the bill as it 
affected the counties. It was a delusion, he said, to 
assume that the County Councils were popularly elected 
or that they would have any real effective control 
in large areas: 

‘‘In the county of Norfolk there were 681 parishes, and 
how, he asked, would the County Council and its education 
authority be able to exercise any real control over such 
a number of parishes? In the county of North- 
ampton there were 303 parishes, and the county was 
about fifty miles in length. The councillors had already 
enormous distances to go to do their work, but if the duty of 
overlooking education was brought to them they would be 
absolutely unable to carry it out. He no doubt would be 
answered with the remark that there was power given to get 
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the assistance of committees in various parts of the county; 
but would that really give a popular control ? These com- 
mittee-men could not count on all members of the County 
Council, and if anything went wrong- and he believed there 
wou'd be great friction —he thought the unfortunate 
member who might be the only representative on the local 
committee, would be in very great stress with his con- 
stituents.” 

Turning to the question of areas, the only real difficulty 

in rural education, Lord Spencer advocated the election 

of ad hoc bodies : 

‘*We should never get a satisfactory educational manage- 
ment and authority in the rural districts until we had estab- 
lished a popularly elected body, not as big as a county area 
nor as small asa parish area, but an area such as that of 
the district councils. He would elect that body on the 
same day as the district councils were elected, and if they 
appointed such an elected authority to deal with education 
he believed many of the difficulties now complained of 
would vanish.” 


Lorp Rosepery’s speech at Edinburgh last 
Saturday was in strong contrast to certain of his 
declarations on the subject of the unity of the party. 
Last July he said that he might have called the 
attempt to unite the party at the Reform Club an 
‘forganised hypocrisy.” Last Saturday he welcomed 
the prospects of co-operation in the party, a welcome 
which we hope may mean that the efforts of the 
Liberal League to draw Liberals by a form of social 
bribery into a separate camp will be relaxed. He liked 
the idea of a conference of Liberal leaders, but he did 
not say that he would attend such a conference himself, 
and, indeed, intimated pretty clearly that he would not. 
Lord Rosebery reverted to the circumstances of his resig- 
nation, but he appears to attribute that step entirely to 
the dissatisfaction of some of his party, whereas in his 
speech at Edinburgh in 1896 he stated that it was Mr. 
Gladstone who had administered the first coup de grace 
to his successor. It is not particularly exhilarating to 
be told that our many reverses in the Boer war ought 
to make us thankful that Lord Rosebery would not 
run any risks to carry out our treaty pledges in the 
East. Lord Rosebery’s allusion to Ireland was, as 
usual, vague, and he would not commit himself to a 
condemnation of coercion, or say what he thought of 
compulsory land purchase. On the Education Bill he 
spoke with all the power and real eloquence that he 
always displays whenever there is a strong body of 
opinion and enthusiasm at his back. It is a pity that 
Lord Rosebery cannot leave it to the Government to 
talk of the ‘‘ generosity” of our peace terms. Or has 
Lord Rosebery lived so long in the atmosphere of the 
Rothschilds and the Rhodeses that he really thinks the 
love of country a minor passion? What price, we 
wonder, would he put on the independence of his own 
country? The most remarkable thing in Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech was his application of the doctrine of 
efficiency. When the present Commander-in-Chief was 
in command in South Africa his appointments would 
have given the impression that no one out of the 
Peerage was competent to serve on his staff. Yet Lord 
Rosebery does not propose to change Lord Roberts, 
but merely to withdraw Lord Kitchener from active 
service in order to make him a Parliamentary Minister. 


Tue elections for Congress which have been taking 
place throughout the United States show considerable 
Democratic gains, especially in the Eastern States. 
But the Republicans will retain a small working majo- 
rity of between twenty. There seems to be no doubt that 
there is a strong current of opinion towards Free Trade ; 
and it is quite possible that the new House of Repre- 
sentatives may be found to be in favour of a more 
moderate tariff. The general view appears to be that 
but for President Roosevelt's campaign the Republican 
Party would have suffered a decisive defeat. 


THE successes of the Christian Socialists at the 
first batch of the elections for the Lower Austrian Diet 


(Landtag) have been followed by a clean sweep of every 
district (Bezirk) in Vienna, except the tenth, where a 
second ballot will be necessary. In the other urban 
districts of Lower Austria seven anti-clericals have 
been elected. The result, however, is that the Lower 
Austrian Diet, as well as the Town Council of Vienna, 
will be controlled by Dr. Lueger, the Burgomaster of 
Vienna, who has so often led the anti-Semites to 
victory. This success is explained partly by his per- 
sonal popularity with the lower middle classes, partly 
by the strong support given him by the clericals, and 
partly by his determined and not unsuccessful attempts 
at wresting the control of water, gas, and tramways from 
the control of the financiers, who are almost entirely 
Semitic. Die Zeit, the new reform paper, bitterly regrets 
the success of the clericals; and points out that the Pro- 
gressives can never hope to prevail over ignorance and 
clericalism until they learn a lesson from Dr. Lueger’s 
energy and organising skill. 


Tue incident between Italy and Turkey with regard 
to the pirates in the Red Sea, writes gur Italian 
correspondent, has given the Jingoes and Imperialists 
of the Peninsula the opportunity to ask that the 
Government should take such an occasion to give 
the Sublime Porte the lesson it deserves, by at 
last taking Tripoli. In making this proposition they 
do not take at all into consideration the heavy 
expenses Italy would be obliged to incur, upset- 
ting again the balance of her Budget, and inflicting new 
taxes on her people, who had just begun to breathe 
freely after the heavy burdens which afflicted them in the 
last twenty-five years. The guerrafondai (war lovers), as 
we call them in Italy, say that if Tripoli should fall 
into any other hands than those of the Peninsula, the 
equilibrium of the Mediterranean would be lost for ever, 
adding that, having a colony in North Africa, it would 
be possible to solve the important question of emigra- 
tion by directing all the Italians who now go to foreign 
lands to a territory which, although being out of Italy, 
would represent a bit of that country. This is to a 
great extent an illusion, as, no matter by whom 
Tripoli will be held, it will be difficult, almost impossible, 
to divert emigration from the North and South conti- 
nents of America, while for the Ottoman region in 
North Africa capital, more than hands, is required. 
That Italy should try to turn her emigration in some 
advantageous way will be easily understood when one 
considers that the exodus of her sons has now reached 
the enormous number of 500,000 a year, while in the 
last twenty years it has amounted to over 5,000,000, 


exceeding the emigration in the same period of 
France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and 
Denmark put together, being superior to that 


of Great Britain, which has colonies all over the 
world, three times that of Germany, and four times that 
of Russia, which has 180,000,000 inhabitants. 


‘*To make them peaceful you must make them 
poor,” was Ricardo’s prescription for the warlike minis- 
tries of a century ago. We fancy (and we sincerely 
trust) that the Somaliland expedition has been nipped 
in the bud by the necessity for retrenchment. It has 
been officially postponed for six weeks, and Colonel 
Swayne has been ordered home “‘ to advise the Foreign 
Office.” Karl Inger, whose military skill and assist- 
ance was supposed to have enabled the ‘‘ Mad Mullah” 
to drive our marauders to the coast, is at Buda-Pesth. 
From that city he writes to the Zimes: “ If Colonel 
Swayne reports that Iam at Schebelli his information 
must be very faulty. I have been here some months now, 
and in any case have taken no part in the operations 
against Colonel Swayne.” 


INGER knows Somaliland, and is friendly with 
Sheik Abdullah (the ‘Mad Mullah”). He makes it 
clear that the proposed war ought not to take place ; 
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and we hope that if he cannot pierce the impenetrable 
Jingoism of the Zimes he will at least make an impres- 
sion upon the thick but not absolutely impenetrable 
skin of the Foreign Office : 
“My only motive in writing to you, sir, to-day is to 
revent, if possible, any farther unnecessary bloodshed. 
‘or I know, and am absolutely sure, that the Somali 


tribes will meet force with force, and will fight to the very 
last man. 

“ But I am equally sure that I could put an end to the 
whole sad state of affairs quickly and without recourse to 
force. I require no new expedition or £150,000; all I need 
is the goodwill of the Foreign Office towards myself and the 
Somali tribes, 

“| have already done more than most people would do 
in approaching the Foreign Office, and really cannot ap- 
proach it again directly, for I have no wish to expose myself 
to insults. .... Should Colonel Swayne’s column be in 
any danger, I could bring it into safety within fourteen days. 

“England can protect its interests in East Africa and 
attain the objects of its policy without war, provided the 
Foreign Office shows its goodwill. These are my words.” 


LITTLE by little the ugly facts of the conduct of 
the war are struggling to the ears of the public. The 
Manchester Guardian published last Monday a very 
important telegram from its Capetown correspondent : 

“The Attorney - General, replying in the House ot 
Assembly yesterday to Mr. Merriman, said the Bushman- 
land Borderers, coloured corps, two of whose members had 
been sentenced for outraging Dutch women, was tormed 
and paid by the Imperial Government. The Colonial 
Government was not connected witk the arrangement in 
any way. 

‘Sir Gordon Sprigg said the Government hoped to have 
induced the town guards to form a permanent volunteer 
force, but they refused to admit coloured men, even those 
who had served during the war, to join such a force or to 
retain arms. 

“Mr. Merriman said the statement regarding the Bor- 
derers was astounding, considering Mr. Brodrick’s repeated 
denials concerning the employment of coloured troops.” 

The denials to which Mr. Merriman refers are fresh in 
everyone’s memory. It is, perhaps, worth while to 
recall Mr. Chamberlain’s statement on August 2, 1901 : 

“Throughout this war we have given instructions that 
natives shall not be employed as belligerents. We have 
undoubtedly made a great and immediate sacrifice in doing 
that.” 

We hope the Opposition will press the Government for 
full information as to the precise responsibility for the 
arming of these natives and the exact circumstances 
under which their instructions were disobeyed. 


A SELEct Committee of the Cape Colony Legis- 
lative Council, presided over by the Chief Justice, has 
just issued its report on the treatment of two members 
of the Council under martial law. The report describes 
the extraordinary indignities to which two men of high 
standing in the colony were subjected, and expresses 
the opinion that the Martial Law Board, of which we 
heard so much as a guarantee against the abuse of power 
by the military authority, ‘‘ wholly failed in the per- 
formance of the duty entrusted to them, namely, the 
protection of loyal British subjects against injustice and 
wanton oppression.” If one member of the Legislative 
Council was deported as an undesirable, and another 
member marched to gaol through the streets with 
Hottentots, and the Committee which has investigated 
their case finds that they had ‘never been guilty of 
conduct which would in the remotest degree justify the 
treatment to which they are proved to have been sub- 
jected,” it is easy to imagine how more obscure 
persons suffered under martial law. It turns out that 
the much-talked-of Martial Law Board took from 
October, 1901, to July, 1902, to investigate a trumpery 
charge of misstating the age of some horses and of 
delay in sending them to the authorities, brought in- 
directly against Mr. Pretorius, that they refused to hear 
the accused in his defence, and that all that time they 
kept him in exile. Of one of the indignities to which 


Mr. Pretorius was subjected, the compulsory attend- 
It is 


ance at executions, we hope more will be heard. 





very important to find out what officer was responsible 
for these barbarities ; a Colonel Maurice is spoken of as 
the Commandant in the report, and we hore it may 
be found that it was not a higher officer who committed 
this abominable outrage on the British uniform. Mean- 
while General Brabant has been explaining in the Cape 
Assembly that he always refused to give requisition 
notes when the head of the house was away, as he 
always assumed that he must have been in arms 
against the Imperial army. This was General 
Brabant’s practice in a colony where thousands of 
persons were living in compulsory exile. It was a good 
thing for him, as Mr. Merriman said, that the Duke of 
Wellington was not at the head of the army. We fear 
the general of the Brabanditti is not the only officer 
who would have suffered if there had been a Wellington 
or an Abercromby in South Africa. 


Tue Cleveland election was fought mainly on the 
Education Bill, partly, also, on Free Trade; and Mr, 
Herbert Samuel’s victory over Mr. Drage shows that 
the Liberal Party in Cleveland has steadily gained 
ground. In 1892 the Liberal majority was 348, in 1895 
587, at the by-election of 1897 it was 1,428. In 1900 
there was no contest ; and on Wednesday Mr. Samuel 
polled 2,036 votes more than his opponent Mr. Drage, 
in spite of an urgent appeal to the electors from Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Liverpool result is still more strik- 
ing. A Conservative majority of 1,922 in 1895 has 
been reduced to 377. Mr. Rathbone has fought with 
great pluck, and should win the seat next time. 


THE retirement of Sir George Kekewich, who has 
been permanent secretary to the Board of Education 
since 1900, has caused a good deal of surprise, as he 
would not attain the age limit for retirement until 1906. 
The surprise has been accentuated and spiced with 
much indignation throughout the Civil Service, because 
the successor who has been chosen is not taken from 
the ranks of the dozen men whose long and able 
services in the department would naturally have been 
rewarded. Mr. Morant is an almost unknown man, 
and his only claim to the appointment is that he seems 
to have privately inspired the pious trickery of the new 
Education Bill. That fact, as the Morning Leader 
observes, only makes his appointment more sinister, 
for it increases our suspicion that the managers 
will be supported against the county and borough 
councils by a clerical board of education, which will do 
its best to saddle every council with a clerical educa- 
tion committee. 


Some months ago a certain theatrical com- 
pany went down to Plymouth with a certain play. 
They played it, the Western Morning News commented 
on it, and the receipts amounted to £202. Recently 
the same company went down to Plymouth again 
with the same play, and the same paper published 


another criticism. The receipts then amounted 
to £117. On this the manager brought an action 
for libel, and Mr. Justice Ridley and a jury 


awarded him £100. There was nothing in the defend- 
ant’s criticism which distinguished it from the ordinary 
type of criticism, except that the first notice was 
favourable and the second unfavourable. No malice 
was proved, and how the judge could have allowed the 
case to go to the jury we cannot conceive. Lord 
Ridley was Home Secretary when Master Ridley left 
the useful, if humble, office of taxing costs for the more 
arduous duties of the bench. Once, when on circuit in 
the North, Mr. Justice Ridley found a man in the dock 
whose face struck him as familiar. ‘‘ Prisoner,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ didn’t I sentence you at the last Assizes 
to a long term of imprisonment?” ‘‘ Yes, my lord, 
replied the prisoner, ‘‘ but your brother thought it was 
too long.” In this case, however, revision 1s less 
easy. 
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THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is important to brush aside without delay a little 
web of false impressions which certain Imperialist 
papers are trying to weave round the circumstances of 
the Boer appeal. In discussing the temperate and able 
statement General Botha makes in the Con/emporary 
Review, the Times and the Daily Chronicle pretend that 
the Boer Generals turned their backs on a hospitable 
welcome in this country, and deliberately chose to 
address themselves to foreigners. This is a particu- 
larly cruel attempt to stir up prejudice against the Boer 
Generals, and it is well that it should be exposed at 
once. Nothing has been more striking throughout the 
war than the complacent confidence with which the Im- 
perialist papers take it for granted that no one remembers 
any of their utterances that may be a few weeks old 
Thus the 7/mes tells us that ‘‘the General has learnt 
something, for it is clear that he is now conscious that 
he and his associates committed a grievous mistake 
when they deliberately turned away from the British 
people and sought the alms of our foes.” With the 
tact and delicacy of describing the civilised world as 
our ‘‘ foes” we are not now concerned, but we are con- 
cerned to point out that the details of the interview at 
the Colonial Office were published on September 11 ; 
that the appeal to the civilised world was published on 
September 25 ; that on the 11th the Z?mes emphatically 
applauded Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to re-open any 
discussion of grants or loans ; and that from that day 
to the 25th the Z7mes never printed a word to encourage 
the Boers to expect help in this country or to encourage 
persons here to give it. 

The Daily Chronicle is still more audacious. This 
paper now criticises the Boer Generals for accepting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal, and says they ought to have 
asked the Lord Mayor to start a Mansion House Fund. 
Anyone reading these comments by themselves would 
suppose that the Imperialist Press had recommended 
the Boer necessities to the unofficial generosity of the 
country. Willit be believed that the Dazly Chronicle 
actually discouraged at the time the very spirit of 
benevolence on which it now says the Generals should 
have relied? Let us set out a few extracts side by 
side. The italics are, of course, our own: 

Daily Chronicle, October 31, 
1902. 


The article, which is de- 
cidedly wanting in lucidity, 
wanders continually from the 


Daily Chronicle, September 13, 
1902, 

So, too, we have been agi- 

tating ourselves with schemes 


the Lord Mayor they might by 
this time have been richer and 
happier men. As it is, by 
appealing to the charity of 
foreigners instead of English- 
men they have largely alienated 
the sympathies of this country; 
and sympathy in England takes 
the form of coin more readily 
than on the continent. 


that we should be so terrible 
when the fight is on, and so 
gushingly sentimental when it 
iS over. 


September 16. 

People cannot go to the war 
and not be losers if they are 
beaten. The price which /he 
British people have to pay for 





point ; but with a little trouble 
spent in digging out the mean- 
ing it is obvious that the Boer 
Generals have made (¢he ele- 
mentary mistake of confound- 
ing the British Government 
with the British people. From 
the point of view of financial 
assistance these are two en- 
tirely different things. When 
Mr. Chamberlain, at their in- 
terview, refused to re-open 
the financial question, the Boer 
Generals thought that their mis- 
sion was entirely futile, and 
never thought of appealing from 
Britain’s public purse to the 
private purses of Britons. 
. If, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain refused to hear them, 
the Boer Generals had gone to 


for conciliating the Boers and 
giving them a fresh start, and 
have almost overlooked the 
fact that our first attentions 
and our readiest assistance 
should by rights be given to 
those who stand in Justas much 
need of our helpand have the 
additional claim upon us that 
they have deserved it. We 
cheer the Boer Generals in 
our streets as though they had 
saved the Empire instead of 
doing their best to wreck it, 
while to the English soldiers 
whom they killed and the Eng- 
lish colonists whom they ruined 
we vouchsafe but a passing, 
uninterested thought. It has 
always seemed to us one of 
the most curious contradic- 
tions in the national character 


their victory is very heavy. 
They have added to it, with 
generosity unprecedented in 
history, a large contribution to 
make good the losses of those 
who challenged them to the 
conflict. To do more by direct 
gift is impossible. 
Thus the Daly Chronicle, which laments that General 
Botha confounded the ‘‘ British Government” with 
the ‘‘ British people,” stated distinctly on September 16 
that the British people could not do more by direct 
gift, and complained on September 13 that we are apt 
to forget the prior claims of the British refugees. 
Who, we should like to know, ever heard of a Mansion 
House Fund to provide not a direct gift, but a loan ? 
The chief writer on the Dazly Chronicle is an agile 
conjuror with words and phrases, but to pretend that 
his language before the Boer appeal was issued was 
designed to give the belief that private benevolence here 


was open to the Boers, is a task rather too difficult even 


for his dexterous trickery. It would be as reasonable 
for the S¢. James's Gasette, which called upon the 
British army to ‘‘ despatch” the Boer women and to 
treat their children as combatants, ‘‘ ferocious”’ as 
it admitted such warfare to be, to turn round and 
pretend that it had always urged that we should 
conduct the war like a civilised Power. 

It is worth while to notice this conspiracy for 
working up a new spirit of hostility to the Boers, 
because it does not stand alone. A few months ago the 
air was full of soft-humming phrases of our goodwill 
and charity and prospective munificence. We never 
expected that temper to last, but we certainly 
did not expect Lord Milner’s friends to set them- 
selves quite at once to kill that temper at home 
and in South Africa. The last few days have 
shown how the Government interpret in times of 
peace the terms of an agreement which was signed 
when the Boers had an army in the field. The 
ordinary Englishman believes that we have given 
the Boers three millions of money to repair 
some tiny part of the desolations of the war. Mr. 
Chamberlain now admits that the Government meant to 
charge that ‘‘ free grant” on the revenues of the people 
to whom it is given, and that the Boers were to pro- 
vide as taxpayers the very money they were promised 
as a gift by the terms of peace. A more amazing 
attempt to evade a contract it would be impos- 


sible to imagine. Fortunately for the Boers, 
there were other powerful interests affected by 


this piece of jugglery, and the Government’s manceuvre 
has been thwarted. Another fraudulent evasion of our 
obligations was exposed by Mr. Lambert on Wednesday, 
and it is unfortunate that the Liberal Party did not give 
him more support in his analysis of Lord Milner’s 
methods. A part of the free grant is being given 
to the Boers in kind under very peculiar conditions. 
The military authorities took large quantities of stock 
from the burghers during the war. In many cases 
they paid nothing; in others they have paid a very 
small fraction of the value of the stock. This stock is 
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now sold by the military authorities to the Colonial 
Office at a very high price, and the Colonial Office gives 
it to the burghers, to whom it originally belonged, 
after paying for it out of the three millions we promised 
asa gift. More than a million of our free grant goes in 


these purchases. We do not know who is responsible 


for this brilliant idea, but it certainly ranks 
among the most finished cynicisms of the war. 
If Lord Milner had been a _ moneylender_in- 


stead of a pro-consul he would have met his Johannes- 
burg friends on something like equal terms, for they 
could scarcely have thought of a more ingenious way of 
disposing of stolen and damaged property. Mr. 
Chamberlain expressly repudiates in Parliament the 
responsibility which is ours under the Hague Con- 
vention, a document which declares in Article 46, 
over the signature of our representatives, that ‘‘ private 
property must be respected.”” Thatis bad enough, and 
if the agreement were interpreted liberally on our side 
we should still regard its financial arrangements as 
discreditable to a Power that took a leading part in 
the discussions at The Hague. But what is particularly 
odious is that we are trying to edge out of our paltry 
promises, and that Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to evade 
our formal pledges now that General Botha is no 
longer at the head of an army and General De la Rey 
is no longer capturing Lord Methuen’s convoys. 

For ourselves we have never affected to think that 
a settlement which began with the crime of annexation 
would prove satisfactory, or that the new system would 
ultimately survive all the curses and memories which 
pursue us in South Africa) We have done everything 
to persuade the country to give it a fair trial. But 
why are those Imperialists who called for annexation, 
and have staked their credit on its success, silent and 
inactive? It is their contention that the Boers can 
be governed wisely and fairly by an alien Power. 
What has been done to give the Boers confidence in 
the rule of that alien Power? They see the fact of 
annexation quoted as absolving us from our obligations 
under the Hague Convention, and they are told that 
there are no precedents for conquered peoples. That is 
the agreeable light in which the dawn of our beneficent 
and unselfish administration breaks on the people we 
have deprived of their country. Lord Milner began at 
once to try to extort an oath of allegiance in breach of 
the understandings of the peace, and the Sou/h A/rican 
News of October 15 published a letter from a Captain 
in the Transvaal Artillery stating that he is even 
now refused admission to the Transvaal 
insists on his right, a right formally recognised 
by Mr. Chamberlain at his interview with the 
Generals, to make a declaration instead of taking an 
oath. Men are excluded from their country for their 
political opinions, as if the Transvaal were Russia, 
and General Botha very properly complains of this in his 
article. Lord Milner’s policy of striking at the integrity 
and independence of the individual Boer is illustrated in 
his policy of reversing the proclamation of the late 
Government remitting rents during the war, a policy Dr. 
Farrelly has shown to be inspired by the large capital- 
ists, as well as in all his procedure for regulating the 
distribution of grants and loans. The Government are 
supporting him in squeezing and twisting our solemn 
promises. Those Imperialists who are sincerely anxious 
to see some kind of equal treatment in South Africa are 
acquiescing in a policy that is deliberately designed to 


because he 


make the Boers a subject people, and to hold them in 
the tight grip of the moneylenders and a hostile 
Government. And all the time their eyes are glistening 
before a mirage of lordly generosity. 





THE COLONIAL PENNY. 


( y® Monday, after a long delay, an imperial mouse 

issued from the mountains of the Colonial 
Office. No one had looked forward to its appearance 
with any eager expectation, for everyone knew that if 
there had been anything to tell, anything to boast 
about, Mr. Chamberlain would not have waited for an 
official report ; he would have told it and boasted about 
it long ago. The official report follows the same 
plan as the recent Unionist conference on the 
Education Bill in Birmingham. The only speech 
published is that of Mr. Chamberlain. Perhaps the 
Colonial Premiers spoke with more freedom and less 
responsibility than they should have done. Some pro- 
mised too much to please the colonies, and all promised 
too little to please the Colonial Office. So by mutual 
consent their observations were suppressed. 
curious and not very promising start for 
Federation. 


It is a 
Imperial 
The Colonial Conference, which is sup- 
posed to be the prelude to an Imperial Parliament, 
has to meet with closed doors, lest what the repre- 
sentatives say should be displeasing to those whom 
they represent. 

By comparing Mr. Chamberlain’s speech with the 
resolutions adopted it is easy to measure his disappoint- 
ment. He borrowed Matthew Arnold’s comparison of 
England to a weary Titan overloaded by his fate, and 
called upon the colonies to shoulder their share of the 
burden. He contrasted the naval and military expenditure 
of Great Britain with that of the self-governing colonies. 
Our readers are familiar with the figures, but they 
may be repeated. The average annual amount paid 
by every man, woman, and childin the United Kingdom 
for military and naval purposes is close upon 30s. ; 
in New South Wales it is 3s. 5d., in Victoria 
3s. 3d., and in Canada 2s. Now, what Mr. Cham- 
berlain tried to suggest was that the 
just as much interested in the mainte- 
nance of the present gigantic establishments as 
the United Kingdom. If an expenditure of 70 millions 
on the Army and Navy is necessary for us at home, 
it is equally necessary for you colonials. We imagine 
that the colonial reply (certainly the Canadian reply) 
was double. In the first place, they said, England has 
flung herself into a vortex of militarism. She has in- 
creased her armaments at the rate of 5 millions a year 
during the last six years. She is spending far more 
than is necessary for security. Heraimis not security, 
but aggrandisement and aggression. We are content 
with the security of 1816 to 1886. Your new rate of 
insurance is absurdly excessive. If the Titan is over- 
burdened he can relieve himself without oppressing the 
colonies. Secondly, we do not need to be defended 
with the whole might of the Empire. If there were no 
British Navy or Army no one would venture to attack 
Australia or New Zealand. The only danger to Canada 


colonies 
are 
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is a danger which England is powerless to avert. As 
for South Africa, all her sufferings have been brought 
upon her by Imperial policy. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary consequence of the noisy and meddlesome 
policy pursued by the Colonial Office during the last 
few years is that the self-governing colonies have been 
encouraged to suppose that they have some claim upon 
the mother country for better treatment than they at 
present receive. And yet—until the imposition of the 
sugar and corn duties—hardly any important colonial 
product was taxed in the Custom Houses of the United 
Kingdom. In fifteen years the exports of Canada to 
the mother country have increased by 85 per cent. But 
Canada is not satisfied; and at the instance of Mr. 
Seddon, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the other Premiers 
passed a resolution urging His Majesty’s Government 
to grant preferential treatment to colonial products and 
manufactures. 

From the point of view of the typical Imperialist, 
Mr. Chamberlain was right in trying to place the 
Empire on a cash basis. The British taxpayer’s patience 
must soon be exhausted. An income-tax of 1s. 3d. is 
not popular. ‘*No one,” as Mr. Chamberlain put it 
bluntly, ‘‘ will believe that the United Kingdom can for 
all time make this inordinate sacrifice. . . . If the 
whole strain is to be thrown on one stick, there 
is very little advantage in any attempt to put them 
into a bundle.” The reaction against Imperialism in 
England is only just beginning. It has been long 
delayed owing to the dissensions in the Liberal Party 
and the division in favour of the war, created by Lord 
Rosebery and ‘‘the larger patriots.” The only hope, 
therefore, for the Imperialists and militarists in Eng- 
land of continuing to increase the size and cost of the 
Army and Navy is to obtain such contributions from 
the colonies as would largely reduce the existing 
burden—say from thirty to eighteen shillings a head. 

Now let us see what has been done under the 
influence of the Imperial enthusiasm so skilfully mani- 
pulated by the Colonial Secretary : 

1. Contributions to the British Army. None. The 
colonies will give nothing. Only they suggest that, 
though they contribute nothing, the British Army 
ought to have more colonial officers ! 

2. Contributions to the British Navy. 
the offers of the Colonial Premiers in ex/enso: 


Here are 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 
1. Contributioa of Australia increased to £200,000 a 
year towards the cost of an improved Australasian Squadron 


and the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. 


2. Contribut'on of New Zealand increased to £40,000 a 
year towards an improved Australasian Squadron and the 
establishmeut of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve. 


3. Contribution of Cape Colony increased to £50,000 per 
annum towards the general maintenance of the Navy. 


4 Natal to contribute £35,000 per annum towards the 
general mainteaance of the Navy. 


5: Newfoundland to contribute £3,000 per annum (and a 
capital sum of £1,800 for fitting up and preparing a drill 
ship) towards the maintenance of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve of not less than 600 men. 


Now, 1, 2 and 5 will not relieve the British tax- 
payers, as they involve improvements (¢.c., additions to 
the cost) of the existing fleet. The net result of Mr. 
Chamberla‘n's effort is therefore a gain of £20,000 
from Cape Colony and of £35,000 from Natal, against 


which we may be allowed to set off the five 
millions a year interest oan the debt arising 


from Mr. Chamberlain’s war. Taking, however, the 
most generous view of these results, and adding all 
the increases together, we find that the thirty shillings a 
head paid on the average by every English man, 
woman, and child to the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy has been reduced in consequence of the colonial 
conference by not quite one penny! The colonial 
Premiers are penny foolish but pound wise. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 


\ R. BALFOUR, who assumed last week a very 
1 pretty air of personal grievance because the 
Opposition refused to accept as final and satisfactory 
the few scraps he flung to them by way of concession, 
is treating a very important part of his bill as if it were 
either not substantial enough or else not conten- 
tious enough to need debate. Before considering 
all the consequences involved in the clauses which 
have been carried through with a high hand this 
week, it is well to remember once again where the 
blame lies for the uncompromising character of the 
present struggle. Mr. Balfour and his friends have 
shown no hospitality to any proposals for an accommo- 
dation on a question which can never sleep as long asa 
great mass of men and women think themselves wronged. 
The difficulties which arise from religious differences 
have been faced and settled elsewhere. The colonies 
have all their various arrangements; there is a 
particular plan in Scotland ; there is another plan that 
has been proposed, which we warmly approve of, for 
opening all schools to all kinds of denominational 
teaching. To each and all of these schemes the 
Government give a blank refusal. They have their 
own scheme, and that scheme they are resolved to 
force on the country. 

What is extraordinary about the conduct of the 
Government is that they neglect all the precautions for 
making that scheme as little irritating and embarrassing 
as possible. The Voluntary schools, they argue, must 
be preserved. That simple formula is soon found to 
carry with it a long train of objectionable consequences. 
These schools can only be preserved if they are put on 
the rates and cease to be Voluntary schools in any 
sense at all. They can only be preserved as denomi- 
national schools if their managers are given a 
two-thirds majority on their governing bodies. 
The managers, again, must appoint all teachers except 
pupil teachers. The managers are formally respon- 
sible to a public authority, but whenever the public 
authority and the managers disagree the managers can 
appeal to Whitehall. In other words, if the denomina- 
tional schools are to be saved, the whole system must 
be made as nearly air-tight as possible, and public 
rights in regard to these schools must be limited to the 
merest semblance of a perfunctory recognition. 

This scheme was fiercely contested in Parliament, 
and public discontent has expressed itself in many parts 
of the country. The dislike of the bill is not confined to 
any one party or any one creed. The Nonconformists 
who have particular grievances of their own under the 
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bill have developed a strenuous opposition, but it is not 
the Nonconformists only who are up in arms against 
a measure which authorities as Mr. Acland 
and Mr. Bryce regard as disastrous to education. 
Mr. Balfour decided, in spite of the strong representa- 
tions of very many of his followers, that he was unable 
to make any concessions to this spirit of discontent, 
and that the scheme, with all its weight of anomalies 
and injustices, must be forced through Parliament. 
Most persons would have thought that a politician who 
was setting up such a scheme would at least have 
avoided adding to it any further causes of discord and 
difficulty. Mr. Balfour sets all such calculations at 
defiance. The last few days he has been busy 
pushing through Parliament a series of arrangements 


such 


designed to make all future local action in pro- 
viding schools as vexatious and troublesome as 


possible. The local authority, we are told, must be 
content with the most insignificant powers in regard to 
the denominational schools ; and all arguments drawn 
from the ordinary principles of local government or 
the common-sense view of civic equality and justice 
break against the doctrine of the sovereign necessity of 
keeping the denominational schools. But there are yet 
more sacrifices to be made to that necessity. The 
public education authority is not to be allowed to decide 
a matter which would seem to belong intimately 
and inseparably to its province, the question whether 
the existing school accommodation is sufficient 


or 
insufficient. If the local authority thinks a new 
school is wanted it has to give public notice. 


Notice having been given, the managers of any exist- 
ing school or any ten ratepayers may appeal to the 
Board of Education on the ground either that a new 
school is not necessary or else that it would be better 
to have a school provided by some other agency than 
a public authority. It is scarcely surprising that one 
of the Unionist critics of the bill should have 
asked what function was left to the local education 


authority. The consequences of this clause are plain 
enough. The local education authority will have to 


encounter, whenever it wants to provide a school, all 
the obstructions that an insignificant group of rate- 
payers can offer. There will be a battle on each 
occasion for the ear of Whitehall, and it is not easy to 
imagine a more humiliating situation than that in whicha 
public authority will find itself after it has been discom- 
fited by ten reactionary or clericalist ratepayers. One effect 
of this clause will be to depreciate the moral prestige and 
attractiveness of the local education authority, and yet 
it is the assumption of the bill that it will be possible to 
collect on the local education authority all the enthu- 
siasm and special knowledge which have made the School 
Boards so valuable. The men who have given up their 
energies to the work of such School Boards as those 
of Leeds and Manchester are seriously expected to take 
office on an authority whose right to build a single 
school can be disputed and fought by ten ratepayers. 
Another bad consequence of this clause will be its effect 
in encouraging reckless building of denominational 
schools. In future the Church will only be obliged to 
find money for repairs, so that a part of the money 
now received in the form of voluntary subscrip- 
tions will be allotted to the building of schools. 


As soon as a school is built, the Church has only 
to repair it; it is saddled in perpetuity on the rate- 
payers, The result will be entirely mischievous. 


There 


is a great deal to be said for a variety of types 
of school, and the competition of voluntary agencies 
with the State is to be welcomed. But the bill 
threatens with a great of schools that 
represent no sacrifice or enthusiasm, but simply an 
ingenious expenditure of a very little money, and 
the preference of an official at Whitehall for an Anglican 
school to a public school. Mr. Balfour says that this 
absurd arrangement is the alternative to a scheme under 
which no schools would ever be built that were not suk« 
ject to the Cowper-Temple clause ; a statement that ‘s 
simply reckless, for the Prime Minister has never listencd 
to any of the other devices that have been proposed. 
These clauses have been hurried through Parliament 
with a haste which is most discreditable in view of their 
importance. But that haste is quite intelligible, for 
Mr. Balfour has to admit that his scheme of preserving 


us series 


demands not 


but 


the denominational schools only the 
destruction of the School Boards, 
authority which is set up shall have either dignity or 


power. 


also that no 


ANOTHER TRADITION BROKEN, 
()* only three occasions during the last century has 
Pariiament held supplementary sittings for some 
single purpose such the Education Bill. The 
last was in 1882 when supplementary sittings were held 


as 


for the purpose of altering the rules of procedure so 
as to deal with obstruction. On that occasion 
Lord Randolph Churchill immediately moved the 
adjournment of the House en the ground that after the 
Appropriation Act has been passed it is unconstitutional 
to do any other business whatever in the same Session. 
Lord Randolph was followed into the division lobby by 
Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Balfour, the present Lord Chancellor, 
and Mr. Ritchie, who were all of the same opinion 
that it is unconstitutional to do any business after the 
passing of the Appropriation Act. When Mr. 
Balfour day after day refused the Irish members even 
a single opportunity to debate the suspension of law 
and liberty in Ireland, it looked as if he still maintained 
the almost pedantic constitutionalism of the Fourth 
Party twenty years ago. The view urged by the Fourth 
Party, however, was not a practical view, nor one 
made necessary by the custom of Parliament. Eut 
there is a world of difference between the proposition 
that all Parliamentary business and legislation must 
cease after the passing of the Appropriation Act and 
the principle, for the violation of which no single 


precedent can be found (Mr. Ritchie admits 
that there is no precedent in the last century 
and a half of parliamentary history), that after 


Supply has been closed and the Appropriation Bill 
passed the House of Commons should again go into 
Committee of Supply. And yet on Tuesday the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked the House of 
Commons to do this very thing, on the ground that 
the Government had failed to understand the terms of 
peace made last June with the Boers and had conse- 
quently failed to appropriate the necessary money for 
the purpose of carrying out those terms. 

Mr. Bowles, whose accurate knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary customs and zeal for their maintenance are 
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beyond all praise, was able not only to prove the prece- 
dent, but also to explain it. What is the foundation for 
this uninterrupted precedent—this hitherto unviolated 
rule of Constitutional procedure? The whole control 
of the House of Commons over Government and 
legislation has been built upon a_ control of 
By making the Appropriation Act the 
financial Act of the Session this control 
is theoretically complete; and it is essential (as Mr. 
Bowles showed) that the whole of the finances of the 
year should be submitted in one complete scheme. There 
should be one Budget, one Committee of Supply, and 
one Appropriation Act. Sir Michael Hicks Beach has 
accustomed the House of Commons to supplementary 
estimates. His successor has begun by introducing a 
supplementary Appropriation Act. Exceptional circum- 
stances, he says, justify exceptional procedure. And 
so he comes down to the House and makes a slipshod, 
informal, and uuprecedented request for a grant of 
money. Mr. Bowles’s reply was crushing : 


supplies. 
last 


“A demand by the Crown upon this House for Supply 
always has been, and always should be,a most formal 
and solemn act. It should be embodied in a speech from 
the Throne, or whenever that is not possible it has always 
been embodied in a message signed by His Majesty’s 
own hand. Thatis more than formal. It is a testimony 
of the respect which the Sovereign himself owes to this 
House. Itis not right to address demands to this House 
in an informal, slovenly way. I cannot accept the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman that his coming to the 
House and speaking as a Minister of the Crown is suffi- 
cient ;to oust the necessity for a message from the 
Crown. 

Tory Budgets were cleverly compared to a Pandora’s 
box which lets out all sorts of evils in the shape of 
taxes. But the new kind of Pandora's box has a false 
bottom in it which discharges an autumnal stock of 
woes before the country has had time to recover from 
the experiences of the spring. Sir William Harcourt 
entirely endorsed this view of parliamentary tradition 
and practice. Nations, like individuals, find that 
financial slovenliness leads to waste and impecuni- 
osity. The taxpayer will suffer for the slovenliness of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Ritchie said that the circum- 
stances are so extraordinary that they justify an 
extraordinary procedure. the Zimes 
swallow that. The true meaning of the trans- 
action is not to be disguised. There is a reason, 
of course, for this sudden demand. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach was determined to tax the mines. 
Mr. Ritchie is mere compliant. Instead, therefore, of 
paying three millions to the Boers from a loan raised on 
the credit of the mines, the money is to be paid by John 
Bull, and John Bull is likewise to provide for the 
loyalists, among whom, of course, the mineowners will 
figure, another two millions. So that the mines are 
saved three millions, and stand to get part of another 
two. Sir William Harcourt has foreseen all along that 
this would be the result. We have pointed out over and 
over againinthese pages how preposterous were the false 
hopes held out atthe beginning and end of thewarthatthe 
whole, or the greater part, or a substantial portion of 
the cost, would be paid for by the mines. These pro- 
mises have been falsified one by one. This nation has 
done through its Government an irreparable wrong. 
It will have to pay, pay, pay for the mischief that it 
has wrought ; and for that mischief it will get—what 
it deserves —no compensation whatever, 


Even cannot 


CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 


X.—Mr. Lioyp-GEorGE. 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE resembles a figure in the 
well-made play; he comes upon the stage at the 
apt, the critical, moment. The Parliamentary stage seemed to 
be getting meaner and narrower ; and resolute spirits were 
ceasing to enter it, and were seeking more spacious careers 
in the executive work of government at home and abroad. 
A considerable flight of young men had even come into 
the House with an entirely disrespectful view of its func- 
tions. ‘The supreme work of criticism and initiation did not 
interest them. They came, they said, to “see the war 
through,” and for the rest agreed to regard the House of 
Pitt and Burke and Gladstone as a less agreeable incident 
in the diversions of town life. In a sense they were justified. 
There was nothing going on; no issue, no war of deter- 
mined personalities; no sharp conflict of clearly defined 
principles of public conduct. Even when the whole politi- 
cal fortunes of Nonconformity were at stake, a veteran of 
Dissent like Sir Henry Fowler might have been a vicar’s 
churchwarden for all the assistance he tendered it. Mr. 
George’s appearance, and the revival of below-the-gangway 
Radicalism, have altered all this, and have supplied a new 
outlook to the dreary sameness of English politics siace 
Mr. Gladstone’s death. 

It is a notable feat for a young man without gifts of 
fortune or birth to enter the House of Commons, to conquer 
its prejudices, esthetic and political, and to make it 
hear him and take pleasure in the hearing. Mr. Burns 
achieved this feat by sheer force of personal attraction and 
richness of experience. Mr. George had to make his 
conquest through a continuous display of nervous and inte’- 
lectual energy and a revival of the almost vanished art-- 
save for such professors as Sir William Harcourt—of close 
and eager debating. During the war he had to face 
the House in its most irrational mood. It hated 
him, and showed its hatred by methods which were 
sometimes formidable and sometimes petty enough. 
But he never once flinched, and though in that bitter 
conflict he was unable to show the lighter side of his 
oratorical gift—its strain of humour and geniality—he 
made his hearers respect the powers of this new-comer, 
determined to fling the ugliest and grimmest truth that 
he knew in the teeth of men who did not want to hear 
it. Now he has won his place and power—a smiling Pre- 
mier, attentive and interested opponents, friends eager to 
acclaim the voice that speaks their mind, a great public out- 
of-doors, and, above all, genuine mastery of his business. 
It is a high compliment, but save for Mr. Gladstone I recall 
no Committee debater so good as Mr. George. He has not 
yet made an oration of the first quality ; but he has contri- 
buted to the Educatiom debates a score of speeches that 
are unsurpassed of their kind. Mr. Balfour’s Parliamentary 
tact is great; but he does not possess the young Welsh- 
ma:’s thoroughly analytical mind, his capacity 
for bringing pertinent knowledge to bear on his sub- 
ject, and presenting a sharply outlined and_ brightly 
coloured picture of the thought that is in him. Withal, he 
brings to debate the very spirit of keenly strung combat. 
Interruption usually quickens and never disturbs the cur- 
rent of his ideas ; and, at their best, his speeches are models 
of lively grace, of quick sinuous movement. A voice of 
singular beauty, a voice that in a singer one would describe 
as possessing a light and very soft and flute-like quality, 
adds charm to the simple language and concise form of 
these utterances, and makes Mr. George the pleasantest 
debater, with the exception of Mr. Balfour, that the House 
of Commons knows. 

Mr. Lloyd-George’s quick instinct furnished Mr. Bal- 
four with his first guide to the deeper strain of resistance 
to the Education Bill. Mr. Bryce had led the case against 
the educational faults of the Bill with admirable skill, 
but the significant change in the political situation, the 
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revival of political Dissent, was left for Mr. George to 
develop. Without him the great case of rural Dissent, 
the fight against the grasping clerical power, would not 
have been presented in the House of Commons with any- 
thing like the freshness and power it finally attained. Mr. 
George spoke because he knew and because he felt ; and 
if now and then there have been touches of narrowness of 
view, on the whole this great force in English citizenship 
has been made to live in the imagination of the House that 
had almost forgotten its existence, and was quite prepared 
to trample down its protest. It is a singular proof of the 
enervating influences that have lately beset Liberal politics 
that some of Mr. George’s fellow Dissenters were the first 
to deery his earlier speeches on the Education Bill. 

Mr. George’s great service to Liberalism is that he has 
revived its fighting spirit, and implanted in it afresh the 
self-confidence, the instinct of revolt against the dominant 
forces of the hour, for want of which it seemed to be 
sinking into the abasement prepared for it by Mr. 
Feeblemind, My Lord What-you-Will, and their like. The 
balance of forces within the party has now shifted to the 
Radicals below the Gangway, where the Welsh party in- 
cludes at least half-a-dozen figures of real promise and 
Parliamentary aptitude, and whither some of the ablest 
and most indystrious of the younger moderates increasingly 
resort. This is a guarantee for honesty and reality, for 
the growth of an influence with which the democracy out- 
side can conclude a working alliance. Mr. George is 
young and has still much to learn. Those whose hope is 
in progress will rejoice to see a broad and deep experi- 
ence, a commanding and steadfast character, developed 
from so charming and original a talent. He will inevitably 
have a place in the next Liberal Cabinet, for no Liberal 
Government could afford to pass over the services of the 
past year, or to face the country without gathering in the 
freshest material it has in hand. Strength of witl be will 
not lack, nor courage, nor Parliamentary power, ror the 
gift of wise moderation in action. What he will have to 
fight against is not failure, but success, the succes; that 
almost any man of parts can attain in England if he will 
barter the substance for the shadow of power. T_ shall 
expect a better fate for Mr. Lloyd George. 


H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


THE COCAINE HABIT.* 


, VEN the most casual of newspaper readers must have 
E- noticed how many have been the cases of cocaine 
poisoning during the last few years. Either the drug has 
been prescribed in the first instance by a physician or— 
what is more common—has been an ingredient in some 
patent medicine to relieve nerve pain. Its value as a local 
anzesthetic and its immediate tonic effect upon the nervous 
system are so marked that the patient grows more and 
more to depend on it for relief; the cocaine habit is in- 
duced, and the victim soon becomes a physical and mental 
wreck. The dangers attaching to the indiscriminate use of 
this alkaloid of the Coca plant, its fascination for neurotic 
subjects, are now well recognised among physicians of 
repute, but it forms a too frequent constituent in many 
popular medicines, for it is a cheap drug, and, unhappily, 
there are (at least so far as America is concerned) no re- 
strictions or laws regulating the sale. 

In Dr. Crothers’s able and valuable work we note the 
most exhaustive and important study of cocainism, its 
etiology, and treatment that has appeared, at any rate, in 


* MORPHINISM 
T. D. Crothers, 


AND NARCOMANIAS FROM OTHER Drucs. By 
M.D. Philadelphia and London: W. B. 
gs. net, 


Saunders and Co. 





English. It is the right book at the right moment, and it is 
significant of the times that it should come from America. 
Whether narcomania—be it morphinism, cocainism, or any 
other manifestation of the drug habit—prevails as largely 
in Great Britain as in the States is doubtful, but, broadly 
speaking, Dr. Crothers’s strictures apply equally to our 
shores. 

This work deals with narcomania generally, and covers 
a good deal of the ground treated of with such a wealth of 
illustrative detail by the late Dr. Kerr. Valuable as are 
these chapters, they yield in interest to the ordinary lay- 
man, if not to the medical expert, to the chapter on 
cocainism. It is difficult to exaggerate the subtle and per- 
nicious influence of this drug. The absence of those un- 
pleasant after effects which attend indulgence in morphia 
or chloral, the sense of physical well-being and mental ex- 
hilaration consequent, makes the drug more fascinating to 
the jaded worker, who is firmly possessed of the belief that 
he can discontinue its use when he pleases. Cocainism, 
remarks Dr. Crothers, is a new disease of civilisation. Its 
prevalence is certainly a grim commentary upon existing 
social conditions, for it seems to fall most heavily upon 
the extremes of society—the rich and the impoverished 
Like other social sores, its real cure cannot be 
effected permanently by any legislative act, for the drug 
habit is merely another aspect of that big social problem 
which long ago fretted the soul of Ruskin and still con- 
fronts social reformers of every kind; but much may and 
should be done in rendering more difficult indulgence in 
this drug. The neurotic we have always with us: he is 
one of the inventions of the nineteenth century, but if we 
are powerless for the time being to change the atmosphere 
in which he lives, we can fence him round with better 
safeguards. 

Dr. Crothers asserts that so far as America is con- 
cerned “the Custom House reports indicate an enormous 
increase in the importations of cocaine every year, and 
while the price is falling the demand is greater and in- 
creasing quantities are sold.” 

Unhappily, only, roughly speaking, about 5 per cent. 
of the drug sold could be accounted for in legitimate ways. 
In the lowest centres of the cities, we are told, cocaine is 
in great demand in both drug and grocery stores. Tramps 
and pedlars carry cocaine and morphia to sell. When the 
poor people cannot procure the drug by honest means they 
become thieves to secure the means to buy it. On the 
other hand, cocaine is bought freely by the wealthy sec- 
tions, while “the preparations most commonly sold are 
called ‘cold’ and ‘ catarrhal’ remedies, which are practi- 
cally nothing but cocaine. 

" Cocainism has assumed too threatening an aspect for 
its banefulness to be lightly ignored. Our great cities have 
curses enough and to spare without this one being super- 
added. Dr. Crothers is of opinion—and he is not alone— 
that cocainism is increasing. He says: “ A variety of un- 
mistakable symptoms sustains this assertion; symptoms 
seen in newspaper literature, in stories, novels, medical 
writings, strange conduct, eccentricities, mysterious acts, 
and sudden deaths.” Some physicians are no doubt reck- 
less in prescribing it, but, on the whole, no physician of 
repute to-day would prescribe its use except with great 
caution, and it is from proprietary medicines that we have 
most to fear. Dr. Crothers goes so far as to say that the 
use of cocaine in such medicines “is a source of peril of 
greater magnitude than that of any form of opium.” 

In England cocaine, being a recognised alkaloid 
poison, comes within the list of poisons, the sale of which 
is regulated by law, and no chemist of standing would sell 
this drug over the counter to any customer who might 
ask‘for it. But one cannot speak too strongly against pro- 
prietary medicines and cordials where cocaine is the chief 
ingredient. These medicines are little better in some cases 
than death-traps. Avowedly sold as nerve tonics, they create 
a craving for the drug which has landed the unfortunate 
victim not unfrequently in the lunatic asylum. 

To all who wish for a sober, carefully-written, and 
authoritative account of the dangers attaching to the use 
of cocaine the book now under notice may be strongly 


classes. 
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recommended. So much nonsense is written about the 
drug habit, and it figures occasionally in fiction and in 
melodrama in so fantastic and unreal a guise, that it is time 
the public had an opportunity of studying the matter from a 
trustworthy source. 

The subject of narcomania is not merely one of moral 
and social interest, it is of importance from the legal point 
of view, and is, in reality, one branch of medical jurispru- 
dence. It opens up the much-debated question—that 
eternal subject of contention between the lawyer and the 
physician—of civil and criminal responsibility. Such a 
subject is beyond the scope of the present article, but 
about its importance there can be no question. At pre- 
sent, despite the somewhat facile way in which certain 
medical writers deal with the question of responsibility, it 
must be admitted that the law as to the criminal responsi- 
bility of the insane is the reverse of satisfactory. The 
inveterate drug-taker is on a par with the maniac or melan- 
choliac, and the present writer hopes that the day is not 
far distant when the test at present used with reference to 
criminal responsibility may be one not of knowledge, but of 


volition ; not“ Did he know what he was doing ?”—many 


insane people can appreciate the moral quality and legal 
consequence of their action—but “Could he help doing 
what he did?” ‘The effect of morphia and other drugs 
strikes so often at the power of self control, and this seems 
the real crux of the matter when the question of responsi- 
bility is raised. 

“The subject of narcomania, in short, deserves far 
more general atténtion than it has hitherto received. It 
bristles with points of medical, social, and legal interest. 


A. R. 





MICROMANIA. 


ICROMANIA is a disease whose importance lies 
in the fact that it does not exist. The word 
has no place in the jargon of physicians, and it is with 
a full sense of the tremendous responsibility incurred 
that this article offers it a tentative currency. Itis a 
purely hypothetical ailment. No experiment could 
induce it, but there is perhaps as much to be learned 
from speculation on the reasons which make it impos- 
sible as from the most laborious consideration of its 
opposite. It does, to be sure, make a spurious and 
imitative appearance in actual life. Men do, in fact, 
yield to the obsession of what is tedious, petty, and 
uninteresting, but the mere exercise of dwelling on the 
trivial converts it insensibly into something grandiose 
and exciting. Benvenuto Cellini’s jailer, for example, 
imagined that he was a bat. That was at first 
sight a very fair attempt to ape micromania. Why 
choose a creature so obscure, so small, so dingy ? 
A man with a genuine passion for the trivial might 
very well have begun in this way. But the obstinate 
megalomania that is in us all asserted itself before the 
shy malady, in whose pursuit we have set out, had well 
seized its victim. This admirable man, a pattern, as 
Benvenuto tells us, of all that is of good repute in 
ordinary life, could not so easily divest himself of the 
innate tendency to exaggeration which lies at the root 
of the daily virtues. He was not content to be a bat. 
He conceived himself as a gigantic bat, nay, even as 
the king of the bats, and a vast contempt seized him 
when the idea struck him that Cellini also was a bat, 
but an entirely spurious specimen. Thus does our 
megalomania peep out under the most cunning dis- 
guises. In our cradles it invests our toes with an 
absurd significance, and in our graves it finds its 
culmination. In the interval it rules our lives, 


It must not be supposed that the ingenuity of 
human nature has made no protest against this beset- 
ting tendency. Positivism was a sort of protest against 
the megalomania of the eternities and immensities, but 
it ended dismally enough in the discovery of a Great 
Fetish and the worship of Humanity. Asceticism is a 
worthier effort, but the saint who dwells most obsti- 
nately on the pettiness of human life only does so to 
exalt his idea of some loftier Power. The cult of 
humi ty is a wholly spurious micromania. The 
flagellant.is never content to think himself a con- 
temptible creature. It is always the most abandoned 
sinner whom he scourges in his own person. Even 
the gentler forms of Pietism never lose the thought that 
the meek shall inherit the earth. Of all pseudo- 
micromanias the most nearly convincing is that of the 
literary decadent. He shuns the positive, the loud, and 
the obvious. He flees from the sublime as from a 
plague. He toys with the petty, the idyllic, the detail. 
But in all this the purpose of his art is to suggest the 
things he fears. The secret of being elusive is to fall 
short of success. Escape that which you seem to 
avoid, and you fall into platitude and banality. 

It is in its thoughts of death and after-life that 
humanity riots most gladly in megalomania. Here 
at least there is no attempt at evasion. When 
it dreams of punishment it revels in horror. 
When it thinks of reward, it scorns measure 
and proportion. It admits no mean _ between 
eternity aad extinction, and each alternative inspires it 
with an equal awe. There have been German philo- 
sophers who pointed out- that the vulgar notion of 
eternity, mere continuance and repetition, the endless 
monotony of spaces and times, is insufferably tedious, 
but they have done so only by way of recommending 
some vastly superior infinity of their own invention. 
Once in human history it has really been suggested that 
eternity may after all be something quite trivial and 
commonplace. But the man who fathered that thought 
was only what Tweedledee would call a thing in our 
dream. His name is Svidrigailoff, but he only exists 
in that most unsubstantial of all human habitations, a 
realistic novel. But as he is the one micromaniac of 
whom we have any record, the utmost must be made of 
his case. He was an interesting personality, who had 
probably committed a murder in his youth, besides 
beating his wife and drinking abnormal quantities of 
champagne. In such unworthy shells may originality 
harbour. Fedor Dostoieffsky is his creator, and his 
record is to be found in the amazing pages of Crime 
and Punishment. His revelation is contained in a 
single outburst in one chance conversation : 

“ Men always represent eternity as an incomprehensible 
idea, as a something immense—immense! But why should 
this necessarily be the case? Imagine, on the contrary, a 
small room—a bath-room if you will—blackened by smoke, 
with spiders in every corner. Supposing that to be eternity ! 
I often conceive it to be so,” 

Imagine for a moment the effect of this utterance at some 
public gathering, where all the innate megalomania of 
our species is reinforced and multiplied. The more 
tolerant would exclaim, as his interlocutor does in the 
novel, ‘‘ The man must be mad.” Others would mob 
him, while those who kept their heads would reply 
that Mr. Svidrigailoff was a wife-beater and a drunkard. 
But, despite these desperate efforts, the temperature of 
the great assembly would be sensibly lowered and the 
audience would disperse wondering whether this un- 
comfortable Russian gentleman might not, after all, be 
akin to the child in Hans Andersen who pointed out 
that the Emperor wore no clothes. Bathrooms hence- 
forth would gain a new terror, and spiders cause a 
shudder which the death’s-head of the romantic ages 
can no longer excite. 

Mr. Svidrigailoff has broken the unanimity of 
nations, and on reflection it will be admitted that his 
scandalous life does not suffice to explain him away. 
Wife-beating is a common phenomenon which has 
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never yet been known to result in micromania. His 
conduct was mediocre. It is his contribution to 
the world’s stock of really original ideas that concerns 
us. No thinker has ever yet suggested that eternity 
may be mean and trivial. The Greeks sometimes came 
near it, when they described the strengthless heads of 
the dead, impotent, undignified, and mindless. But 
they spoiled a promising idea by grafting on to it the 
Oriental notion of torments, and clearly they thought 
of Hades as something rather terrible than common- 
place. The modern spiritualist certainly dabbles in 
triviality. His ghosts are as tedious as Mr. Svidrigai- 
loff's spiders, but then he lacks the courage of his 
bathos. He so obviously intends to be sublime. But 
the more human thought has hovered round this doc- 
trine of the spiders, the more original and daring does 
it appear. We have all been evading it with such 
unwearying skill. 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Svidrigailoff will 
have disciples, His conjecture may be neither more nor 
less plausible than those which have found favour. 
But it is contrary to human nature as we know it. 
There have been races which acknowledged grubby 
divinities and idealised tree-stumps. But they have 
made no headway. The megalomaniacs have crushed 
them out, or ‘‘raised” them from their natural 
degradation, and it is only too probable that they, 
too, had a lie in the blood, though it may be of a blun- 
dering and pedestrian type. The adventurer among 
ideas would search in vain for micromania among the 
hieroglyphics of the Nile or the tablets of Assyria. 
Only the Imperial races have left such records, and 
conquest is inconsistent with the cult of the 


petty. If there were Little-Egyptians, it is cer- 
tain that they raised no pyramids. On the whole 
we must conclude that Mr. Svidrigailoff is a 


unique phenomenon. Since the world began there has 
been but one micromaniac, and even he had no exist- 
ence in fact. But precisely on that account he is in- 
valuable to science. Without him our megalomania 
might have remained unconscious and unrecognised. 
He is the necessary index to the folly or the sublimity 
of our nature. But for his hint of the eternal bath- 
room, the current eschatologies, so unanimous in their 
exaggerations, might themselves have seemed common- 
place and inevitable. Thackeray shed tears at the 
slum-child whom he found singing ‘‘ There is a happy 
land” in the gutter on arainy day. Not less pathetic 
is the comfortable churchwarden, lost in the petty, the 
trivial, and the sordid, who none the less conceives a 
stupendous hereafter. We are all of us Falstaffs, 
townsmen and tavern-haunters, who at death ‘‘ babble 
of green fields.” 
H.N. B. 


PICTURES AND SOME SKETCHES. 


Roya INstiruTE—LONDON SKETCH CLUB. 


“THERE is no material difference between the exhi- 

bition of sketches and studies now at the Insti- 
tute and the official summer show of the Painters in 
water colours. A few minor points of distinction suggest 
themselves ; the exhibition is confined to members, 
individual artists’ works are grouped together, the 
catalogue is of a different shape, the prices asked 
average a lower figure, &c. Otherwise there is nothing 
to prevent one from calling the collection simply the 
autumn exhibition of the Royal Institute, for the pro- 
portion of genuine sketches and studies it con- 
tains is really not worth considering. This, thcugh 





not entirely unlooked-for, is a disappointment. We 
must confess to a hankering after the veritable sketch. 
We must admit, too, a slight weariness consequent upon 
the examination of well-nigh seven hundred drawings, 
half of which at the very least it were charitable to call 
good furnishing pictures for suburban drawing: rooms. 
All the miniature paintings that have strayed from their 
proper department, all the dainty vignettes—perhaps 
the vignette is held to constitute the up-to-date sketch— 
all the Christmas-cards professed and unprofessed, that 
are here assembled, one, two, three, four in a frame, 
incline us to wish that the artistic desire of Sub- 
urbia had not been quite so closely studied. We 
feel an ennud from this carefully-trimmed and extra 
special exhibition. To illustrate this feeling it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Percy Macquoid’s set of theatrical 
costume drawings, suggestive in turn of medieval 
effigies and modern fashion-plates, were a comparative 
joy to contemplate—because the faces are occasionally 
left blank. Yet there are some pleasant enough pic- 
tures in the Institute, finished though they be, anda 
few examples of the artistic sketch unspoilt by artifice. 
Take Mr. Finnemore, for instance. This artist has 
acquired something of a reputation as a painter of 
North Holland and its folk, the sole objection to 
that charming subject being that half the reputable 
painters in London have specialised therein. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Finnemore’s study of a canal side in Edam, a 
drawing full of vigour, light, and air, is far above the 
average of the somewhat lacklustre productions in this 
gallery, and his ‘*‘ Time-worn—a Volendam Fishers 
vrouw” contains delicate characterisation of an old and 
rugged physiognomy. Mr. Haité’s ‘‘ The Goose Girl,” 
chaotic but full of suggestion, is another work that 
might pass for a sketch—as, indeed, might most of 
the rapidly executed drawings of this dangerously facile 
artist. The gold and violet of his ‘‘ A Spanish Scene,” 
though not without their fascination, lack the becoming 
quality of reticence, while his ‘‘The Naval Review” is 
mere blatancy. With less title to be considered the 
authors of sketches, Mr. Arthur Severn paints Venice 
much as Ruskin would have painted it under the spell 
of Turner and with a certain sincerity that ennobles the 
work of an older school than that pre-eminent at the 
Institute ; Mr. Yeend King breaks fresh ground with 
two drawings from the Austrian Tyrol, ‘‘ Berchtes- 
garten” and ‘ Fehrleiten,”” both direct and honest 
interpretations of mountain scenery which, alas! 
emphasise the paltriness of the same artist’s lamentable 
‘“A Dorset Trout Stream”; and Mr. John R. 
Reid shows some breezy sea- pieces which one 
would perhaps appreciate better if his method 
were not so palpable. Mr. Lee Hankey under- 
stands the water-colour medium as well as any painter 
here, and his art has and always will have a poetry 
peculiar to itself, though his recently-developed habit 
of introducing microscopic detail into the faces of his 
figures, irrespective of light, atmosphere, and general 
breadth, is greatly to be deplored. Finally there is Mr. 
Dudley Hardy, whose reputation, oddly enough, rests 
mainly on his work in illustrated papers. If anything 
was needed to show that he is more than the merely 
clever draughtsman, a single work here would answer 
the purpose—his ‘‘ Evening,” a water-colour almost 
great for its sombre dignity and its author’s subtle 
appreciation of tone. 

An identical reluctance to show unfinished work 
is observable amongst the exhibitors in the London 
Sketch Club, whose autumn exhibition accordingly 
lacks some of that spontaneity and freshness which 
characterised the club’s work in earlier days. How- 
ever, there is variety here beyond a doubt, and the 
delightful studio improvisations of Messrs. Spenlove- 
Spenlove, George Haité, and one or two others almost 
compensate for the absence of genuine outdoor work, 
A rather more serious class of art is shown by Mr. 
Hans Hansen, whose Moorish studies are certainly 
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one of the notable features of this gallery. His 
‘*Snake Charmer ” especially, with its dazzling 


daylight flooding the sanded floor of an interior, 
its rich shadows peopled with an Oriental audi- 
ence that watches the one uncanny, red-garbed 
charmer in the full light, is intensely powerful ; 
the depth and mystery of the room contrast vividly 
with the streak of frank blue sea and outline of pure 
white mosque, seen through the opening. There are 
qualities in this work which recall, perhaps a little too 
forcibly, the treatment of Mr. Arthur Melville, and a 
similar impressionistic vagueness may be remarked in 
Mr. Hansen’s night scene of the ‘* Theatre, Bordeaux.” 
However, his brown and silver ‘‘ Evening Hour” is 
charmingly individual in colour and handling, and the 
almost brutal vigour of his ‘‘ Tetuan” shows us that 
he can conceive and paint in more than one manner. 
Real sketches, broad, colourful, and suggestive, may 
be studied in Mr. Lawrence Walker's ‘‘ The Dunes” and 
‘* Fishing Boats,” and Mr. Giffard Lenfestey exhibits 
several water-colour landscapes which are characteris- 
tically cool and tender. A somewhat noticeable feature 
of the exhibition is the increased prevalence of the 
comic sketch. Mr. Starr Wood's ‘ Somebody's 
Darling,” conceived and executed in the best spirit 
of modern caricature, is true drollery ; but when he 
deserts the type for the individual, as in his ‘‘ Three 
Actresses,’ the result is not altogether in good taste. 
But, on the whole, the club may be congratulated on 
its first exhibition in the new quarters at the Conti- 
nental Gallery. The work is better seen, though even 
here the baneful glare of the electric lamp in early after- 
noon cannot be entirely dispensed with. 
r. 5. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION 
By Municeps. 


Tue Municipat ELeEcrIONs. 


Tue Municipal elections, held on November 1, were 
marked by greater interest and more numerous contests 
than have been observed for many years. Both for 
itself and for its results this activity is to be welcomed. 
A comparison of the returns for the last three years 
shows a distinct advance on Progressive and even 
Socialistic lines. Party gains are returned as follows: 


1900. 1901. 1902. 
Liberal i re 42 ain 54 85 
Conservative a 44 cats 28 55 
Liberal Unionist . oe — — 
Independents aa 5 ae 11 ate 8 
Labour = ial 8 ve 11 a 24 
Socialists... “~ -~ 4 


Although it is difficult to be quite sure that purely 
local and personal questions were not decisive, the 
returns in 32 boroughs where the election is said to 
have turned on the Education Bill give the result of 36 
gains to opponents and 20 to supporters of the bill. 
In some of the large towns, such as Birmingham, the 
bill had little influence. At Middleton the rector had 
forced the Education Bill issue on the electors by 
actively working on behalf of the Conservative candi- 
date and by issuing a manifesto urging that a Unionist 
majority on the council was necessary for its just 
administration; but this clerical assistance proved 
to be of no value to its objects. Both at Shrews- 
bury and Sheffield, where the election turned on 
the bill, two seats were won by the Conservya- 
tives. York, where every ward was contested, 
was remarkable for the activity of Anglican and Non- 
conformist ministers, who worked hard on either side, 


and in the end two seats were gained by opponents of 
the bill. 


From Leeds, as might be expected after Mr. 
Barran’s victory, a further increase in the number of 
Liberal councillors is reported. There are now thirty 
elected representatives against the bill, and only eighteen 
in favour of it; but owing to the recent scandalous 
misuse of power by a waning Conservative majority, 
sixteen Conservative aldermen continue to nullify the 
clearly declared opinion of the electorate. But now, if 
the relative strength of parties does not alter, half the 
aldermen will lose their seats at the next election, when 
thirty Liberals can outvote eighteen Tory councillors, 
and the remaining eight aldermen. 

Among other incidents of theelections, one of the 
most striking was Mr. Holt’s success in the Rusholme 
Ward at Manchester. As chairman of the Watch 
Committee, Mr. Holt had instituted certain reforms 
which roused the hostility of many interests. His 
return was only secured by an alliance of both political 
parties in favour of municipal efficiency. At Warring- 
ton the ‘‘ contracts scandal” formed the dividing line, 
and the ‘‘non-traders”’ fought six seats and won three. 
In Scotland, which is unaffected by the Education 
Bill, the most remarkable incident was the defeat ot 
Lord Provost Chisholm at Glasgow. His opponent 
apparently combined the 7é/es of an apostle of municipal 
retrenchment with that of a champion of the licensed 
victuallers, whose fears had been roused by the pro- 
posals of the Glasgow Bench for a drastic reduction in 
the number of licensed houses. At any rate his cam- 
paign, conducted with great dialectical skill, a point 
which Dr. Chisholm neglected, resulted in a striking 
victory over the leader of the Glasgow Progressives. 


BIRMINGHAM AND THE B.E.T. 

Primary assemblies are perhaps out of date in these 
times of representative government. The town’s meet- 
ing at Birmingham which was summoned to consider 
the Corporation’s General Powers Bill on Wednesday 
resembled, as the Dazly Posi observes, a hustings mob. 
After the Lord Mayor had been allowed to utter a few 
sentences the meeting turned to celebrate the Fifth of 
November. Speaker after speaker was howled down, 
and the voice of a gentleman known as ‘‘ The 
Children’s Friend” was drowned in the hymn, ‘“ Tell 
me the old, old story.” In spite of uproar the meet- 
ing showed itself in favour of the bill by about three to 
one; but a poll was demanded. The real issue was 
whether Birmingham trams should be handed over to the 
British Electric Traction Company. Since the exposure 
of Mr. Emile Garcke’s methods by the Daily News 
opinion in Birmingham has changed, and the poll 
should settle the matter. At the poll, which must be 
taken under Sturges-Bourne’s Act, and lasts three days, 
every ratepayer has one vote, whatever his rateable 
value may be, and another vote for each £25 be- 
tween £50 and £150, a most absurd and discredited 
system. 

{Communications with regard to this 


should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices. ] 


column 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD MINTO AND CANADA. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in 
your issue of the 11th inst., in which you comment upon 
the letter sent to the Zzmes by Mr. Arthur Elliot, respecting 
the reports cabled to London of Lord Minto’s speech at the 
Barton banquet. 

As I am sure that you do not wish to allow yourself 
to be made the plaything of a relative of our Governor- 
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General, I must ask permission to say that Mr. Elliot shows 
even more than the usual ignorance of Canadian politics 
possessed by English travellers. If Mr. Elliot had mixed 
more with Canadians, and spent less time within the 
purlieus of Rideau Hall, he would have learned that Lord 
Minto’s speech at the Barton banquet gave offence not 
only to French Canadians, but to many English Canadians 
as well. The English Press—in Ontario especially—con- 
tented themselves, as a rule, with casting ridicule at the 
attempt of the Governor-General to interfere in matters 
which did not concern him ; but such papers as the Z'orento 
Star (Liberal), the Zoronto Telegram (Independent), the 
Hamilton Herald (Independent), the Hamilton Times 
(Liberal), the Winnipeg Tribune (Independent), and the 
Victoria Times (Liberal) did not hesitate to point out the 
dangerous course which the Governor-General was taking. 
You will not regard Professor Goldwin Smith as an 
alarmist, yet that great publicist, in the weekly column 
which he conducts in the Zoroento Sun, condemned the 
action of the Governor-General in no measured terms. As 
for the French Canadian Press, I could quote you many 
examples of annoyance at the speech of Lord Minto. Zes 
Debats, a largely circulated Sunday paper, went so far as 
to demand the recall of the Governor-General, and Za 
Presse, admittedly the most influential newspaper in 
lrench Canada, has repeatedly characterised Lord Minto’s 
conduct as unconstitutional. Even as late as the 13th inst., 
La Presse, commenting upon the return of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, said (I quote the original French, in order that I 
may not be accused of garbling) : 

Depuis des années, Vimpérialisme ¢tait devenu la 
terreur du pays. Le sagace et redoutable M. Chamberlain 
avait lentement ourdi, autour du Canada, un réseau fine- 
ment maillé et difficile 4 briser. La derniére protestation 
de Lord Minto, méme aprés la défaite de son chef, contre 
la politique de ses propres aviseurs, nous indique assez 
pour quel role i] avait été envoyé dans ce pays. II fallut 
des présentations plus que rigoureuses pour imposer le rappel 
du général Hutton, qui se croyait capable de tout dire et de 
tout faire, en Canada, comme dans une colonie de second 
ordre. Tout le monde savait que la campagne violente 
inaugurée en 1899 par les journaux de Montréal, de Toronto 
et du Manitoba, ¢tait le résultat d’un mot d’ordre parti de 
haut lieu, tandis que les archives officielles contiennent la 
preuve de la plus forte pression exercisée par le gouverneur- 
général sur son cabinet, relativement a l’envoi de contin- 
gents en Afrique. . . Il n’est pas certain que l’im- 
pcrialisme va désarmer a sa premiére défaite. Les récentes 
déclarations de Lord Minto ne contiennent peut-étre pas une 
menace, mais elles ont fait entendre un son troublant. La 
reception doit ¢tre assez grandiose pour que _ notre 
Gouverneur-General y trouve une réponse suffisamment 
claire et qu'il soit fixé sur linutilité d'une tentative ou 
dun coup de main, si certains conseils exagér¢és venaient a 
prévaloir. Ce pays est 4 son propre peuple; personne ne 
le lui fera glisser des mains. L’accord, l’unisson qui vont 
se manifester cette semaine, avec enthousiasme, autour d'un 
débarquement, grandiraient avec le méme ensemble dans la 
protestation indignée ou méme le soulévement que susci- 
terait une provocation.” 

The fact is that Lord Minto has, by his continued 
attempts to interfere with the constitutional government of 
Canada, done more to bring his office into contempt than 
any of his predecessors. If Mr. Elliot is not satisfied with 
the above information I will be glad to furnish you with 
many more indications of the indignation which his Im- 
perialism has evoked among practically all the French 
section of our population, and among a large section of our 
English population also. It is dangerous work when a 
Viceroy endeavours to force the hand of a free people, as 
Lord Minto has done repeatedly since the outbreak of the 
South African war. 

The Toronto Star, which voices a large and repre- 
sentative section of Ontario opinion, says in this connec- 
tion : 

* One of the daily papers, in commenting on the rumour 
that Lord Milner may be the next Governor-General of 
Canada, having said that this may be the beginning of the 
end of ‘wooden governors,’ the new comic weekly, the 
‘Moon,’ exclaims in rhyme: 

‘Wooden Governors! What can he mean ? 

The subject’s well worth looking into; 
He surely can’t refer to Aberdeen— 
Ah! Well, perhaps he means Lord——.’ 


“ The man who comes to Canada as Governor-General can 
usually fill a scrap book with newspaper clippings that 
should prove interesting reading in after years. We may 
be said to have formed the habit of admiring our Governors- 
General only in the light of those who succeed them. 

* But we are not of those who sigh for a Governor- 
General of the Lord Milner, busy bee description. It is 
disrespectful to speak of ‘wooden governors,’ and, more- 
over, the constitution of the country and the interests of her 
people require that the office of Governor-General shall be 
filled by a man prepared to be a spectator—disposed to be 
ornamental rather than useful. 

“ The solution of the whole matter will be soonest found, 
we think, in choosing for such offices either young mei 
of promise who are engaged in the study of the politics of 
the Empire with the view of using their knowledge in publi 
life, or from the ranks of those whose aspirations are purely 
social. There can be nothing gained to the Empire or to 
any part of it by sending to the colonies governors who are 
not aware that their title has been divested of its authority.” 


Yours, &c., 
THe MONTREAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE Daily Chronicle. 


Montreal, October 21, 1902. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ik,—I am very much obliged to you for your courtesy 
in showing me the letter of October 23 which you have 
received from the Montreal correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. 

That gentleman is evidently very anxious to attack 
Lord Minto at large, and with that amiable object he has 

> 
assiduously collected from various newspapers depreciatory 
paragraphs which, trusting to the ignorance of English 
readers, he ventures to palm off upon them as Canadian 
public opinion! My letter to the Zimes, which has so 
greatly disturbed “ The Correspondent,” dealt only with the 
interpretation of, and comments on, Lord Minto’s speech 
at the Montreal banquet given to Sir Edmund Barton and 
Sir John Forrest om September 8 last. To quote the 
speech was sufficient to dispose of interpretation and com- 
ments, and I therefore sent a correct report of the speech 
taken from the Montreal Gazette (which had not dis- 
covered its terrible import) to the Z'7mes. Vhis is the 
speech which we were asked to believe would bring about 
a Cabinet crisis in Canada, and upon which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in violent dissension from the Governor-General 
would probably dissolve Parliament! I venture to affirm 
that no one in Canada paid any attention to transparent 
nonsense of this sort. 

It is, so far as I can gather, the dangerous “ Imperial- 
ism ” of Lord Minto’s speech that (according to “ ‘The Corre- 
spondent”) has so greatly alarmed and provoked patriotic 
Canadians. Here is the speech: 

‘*But as to Imperial defence, gentlemen, it seems to me 
that we all meet on common ground. We must defend 
what belongs to us; surely it behoves the mother country 
and her offspring to take counsel together as to how this 
can best be done ? And I will go a little further. Surely 
if the mother country is pledged to support her young de- 
pendencies to her last man, should they fall into difficulties, 
may she not fairly claim some care for the efficiency of their 
military organisation ? In my opinion that efficiency can 
best be obtained by strict recognition of the assumption that 
our colonial forces should be territorial armies for the 
defence of their own possessions; that they should be the 
garrisons of those parts of the Empire to which they belong ; 
but that they should be garrisons upon whose commanders, 
upon whose organisations and upon whose efficiency His 
Majesty’s Government may justifiably rely, when our field 
armies are called upon to face the stress of war. The great 
war through which we have just passed has been misleading 

in many ways, for while brilliantly demonstrating the value 
of individual courage and resources, it has, L am afraid, 
unduly enhanced in the eyes of the general public the value 
of irregular troops, to the disparagement of that organisa- 
tion and discipline without which no assemblage of troops 
can reasonably be called an army; and it has done some- 
thing more—the splendid service of the colonial contin- 
gents has encouraged the tendency to calculate the probable 
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strength of those contingents in future Imperial wars, and 
even to suggest the permanent establishment of colonial 
corps, specially enlisted for service in such wars. Now I 
am sure you will believe me, gentlemen, when I say that 
no one hopes more sincerely than I do to see our magnifi- 
cent colonial contingents again in the field if the trial of a 
great campaign again besets us, but the offer of those troops, 
the strength of those corps must depend absolutely on the 
public opinion and the sympathies of the colony to which 
they belong. They are outside the possibility of War Office 
calculation. As with trade so with assistance in Imperial 
wars ; for the present it is no hard and fast rule, but the 
sentimental affection for the mother land, which will shed 
its influence over both. I hope I may be forgiven for 
having touched in some slight detail on points which I know 
are uppermost in the hearts of all of us.”—{Montreal 
Gazette, September g, 1902.] 


No wonder that Canadians and Englishmen who 
heard the speech were quite unable to find out for them- 
selves the terrible threats it contained against the inde- 
pendence of “a free people” !—Yours, &c., 


Artuur D. Extior. 


House of Commons, November 4, 1902. 


THE IRISH SCANDAL. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ir,—I have read your remarks on my letter, and I beg 
to make some reply. On one point I have the pleasure of 
agreeing with you; Englishmen do show a culpable indif- 
ference to what goes on in Ireland; I think many Irish do 
the same, only the Englishman shuts one eye and the Irish- 
man shuts the other. 

_ What you say as to the trial at Ennis in February is, 
of course, meant for a confirmation of the statement of 
October 25 that “men and women are liable to be dragged 
into court to prosecute persons who are obnoxious to the 
police, and that, if their evidence disappoints the police, they 
are sent to prison themselves.” You now give a sketch of 
the Narmoyle case, on which the above is founded ; but, 
without assuming this to be inaccurate, I still think that the 
words quoted above are extremely unfair and misleading. 
One would suppose from them that the whole trial was got 
up by policemen to gain their private ends, about a per- 
fectly fictitious and imaginary issue of their own invention, 
and that someone, or more, anyone, the nearest casual 
loafers, were hauled in to figure by force in a mock judicial 
drama; in short, the whole performance was a piece of 
tumultuous buffoonery fit for a pantomime ; but I really can 
hardly imagine any intelligent person taking the words as a 
serious account of anything. As you state the matter now, 
it does not appear that anyone was dragged into court, ex- 
cept, of course, the defendants, and you do not say anything 
in support of the insinuations or charges against the police. 
You say Mr. Narmoyle and his wife were committed for con- 
tempt of court, without saying on what grounds, and you 
speak of what you call the “ prepossession” of the magi- 
strates as to their guilt, as if they had simply dreamt it. 
If I remember right, the “ prepossession” was founded on 
Mr. Narmoyle’s own previous statement, which he was 
afraid to stick to; though I confess that in that case I am 
compelled to suppose that the author of your article was 
aware of this fact, but kept it back! 

You then say that I will not deny that trial by jury is 
suspended over a great part of Ireland, and that political 
prisoners are tried by removable magistrates sent from 
Dublin. If I had to answer Yes or No as to these respec- 
tive allegations, I should certainly deny both. Trial by 
jury is suspended over a great part of Ireland to a slight ex- 
tent; to say without qualification simplv that it is sus- 
pended is a gross exaggeration, and is calculated to deceive. 
But with regard to the other allegation, that political pri- 
soners are tried by removable magistrates, that I deny abso- 
lutely, as the offences tried seem to me to be simply social 
crimes, and I cannot see where the political eiement comes 


in. You ask whether I imagine that offences are tried in 
this manner in England. I do not think I said anything 
implving that I do, and, as a matter of fact, I think you have 
misunderstood me ; however, I believe very similar offences 
are triable here before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
under the Conspiracy Act, 1875, sec. 7. 

You remark that I call “these political offenders ” 
criminals. I can only say that I understand a criminal to 
be one who commits a crime, and a crime to be any act 
punishable by law. Have you any other definition ? 

I now come to your observations in defence of the 
statement that “ one magistrate boasts publicly (sic) that he 
knows how to punish the innocent with the guilty.” Could any- 
one have imagined, on reading this, that the magistrate re- 
ferred to, instead of being one of the present resident magi- 
strates, was a man who died ten years ago, and that the 
“boast” occurs in a book, where he describes a practice 
which he followed twenty years ago under a different state 
of the law and under circumstances far more trying than 
even the present ? The above words could, | think, hardly 
fail to convey a false impression, even without any positive 
mis-statement; but there 7s mis-statement. You are no 
doubt referring to p. 69 of Clifford Lloyd’s book, and what 
is said in your paper is that he boasts that he 
can punish the innocent, with the guilty. He 
does say that he punished men who in his belief 
were really guilty. Whether he had any right to do 
so is beside the question ; my point is that where a man de- 
clares that he punished people whom he believed to be 
guilty, it is a mis-statement to say that he boasted that he 
punished or could punish the innocent, and not, I think, a 
light one. 

I observe that you attach special importance to the 
statement that punishment is inflicted on political oppo- 
nents, or opponents of the Government. As I said before, 
I am at a loss to know what this statement means. You 
may mean that if a man commits an offence which ‘s 
punishable by the terms of the Act, the resident magistrate 
is not deterred from pronouncing sentence by the fact that 
the offender is a political opponent of the Government. 
But as a plea founded on such a fact as this would be in- 
admissible in any criminal court whatever, whether in Ire- 
land or out of it—in other words, a political opponent of 
the Government is nowhere exempted as such from the 
criminal law of the land—it can be no grievance that he 
enjoys no such immunity in the courts under consideration ; 
so I suppose the above is not your. meaning. 

I hope that in saying this I avoid being misunderstood 
in the way in which I believe I had the misfortune to be 
when I tried to say the same thing in other words before. 

I am afraid that your meaning really is that where 
an offender under the Act is a political opponent as well 
as such an offender, he nevertheless is not punished be- 
cause he is an offender but because he is a political oppo- 
nent; so that, in fact, the real, though not the ostensible, 
object of the prosecution is to crush or remove a political 
opponent as such. This opinion is, in fact, announced 
occasionally in plain terms, ¢.g., I think, in Parliament on 
February 19. It need hardly be discussed until some tittle 
of evidence is produced to support it; but it ought not to 
be uttered any sooner. 

I have, I think, met your remarks so far as they 
deal with points raised in my letter. I should like to add 
a few words on one central topic—I mean that of boy- 
cotting. We all know what it is, and I am not going to 
say a word against it. But what I say is this: What is the 
use of the fumbling and faint-hearted apology for it which 
consists in pointing out that it is not much worse than 
something or other else, and in dwelling repeatedly on its 
real or supposed resemblance to a number of unamiable 
habits which may have some infusion of the same spirit ? 
Cannot you leave on one side workmen on strike, Primrose 
ladies, railway officials who prefer Protestant clerks (1), 
and all this dreary ad hominem stuff, and consider boy- 
cotting on its own merits ? And if it really is your sincere 
opinion that, in spite of some ugly features, it is a 
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legitimate, moral, and praiseworthy practice, then have the 
courage of your convictions, and say so to an English 
audience roundly and plainly; or if, on the other hand, 
you are convinced that, hard as the case may be, still 
this method otight not to be, and must not be, used, then 
say ‘hat, and show that you mean it.—Yours, &c., 

C. H. Monro. 


[On one point we admit Mr. Monre’s correction. We 
were not aware that Captain Clifford Lloyd was dead, or 
we should have been careful to make that fact clear in 
recalling the famous boasts or confessions of the most 
prominent of the removable magistrates in a former coer- 
cion campaign. Perhaps Mr. Monro prefers the Sheridan 
story aS a more modern illustration of the administration 
of law in Ireland. As to the Ennis case we are glad to 
have conveyed to Mr. Monro the facts about a trial 
which was discussed at great length in the House of 


Commons, though Mr. Monro apparently had not 
heard of it. Even now Mr. Monro has not the 
curiosity to turn to the report of the trial. 


If he did he would find that Mrs. Narmoyle stated that 
she was tormented by the police to give them a threaten- 
ing letter, and that she told them “a lot of lies” to get rid 
of them. This was apparently the origin of the prosecu- 
tion, so that we were quite justified in our description of 
the trial, a trial stigmatised in the House of Commons by 
so cautious and considerable a lawyer as Mr. Lawson 
Walton as a “travesty of justice.” As Mr. Monro’s ex- 
planation shows he would apply the term “criminal” 
to a person who rides his bicycle on the pave- 
ment, we have no quarrel with him for using 
this term to describe political offenders. Mr. Monro 
seems to be incapable of understanding the main point, 
which is that it is precisely in those cases into which 
political partizanship enters that trial by jury is abolished. 
If a Nationalist M.P. in the course of a speech in favour 
of compulsory land purchase uses a phrase which may be 
interpreted by a bitter opponent of land purchase as recom- 
mending boycotting, he is tried by removable magistrates 
appointed by the Government to which he is opposed. 
How objectionable such a course is was shown by the 
Dublin correspondent of one of the chief Unionist 
papers, the Observer, who directly charges the Castle and 
the removables with using their powers to disqualify men 
of public spirit from sitting om local bodies, and also by 
Chief Baron Palles’s criticisms of the proceedings of cer- 
tain of these magistrates. Mr. Monro says the real ques- 
tion is, “Do you approve of boycotting ?” We will ask 
another question: Do you approve of incitement to 
violence ? We do not, but we should certainly have 
objected last winter, when in many English towns the police 
were unable to keep order,if trial by jury had been 
abolished, and men who had printed a sentence calling op- 
ponents of the war traitors had been tried without a jury by 
two Commissioners appointed by their political opponents. 
Our opposition to such proceedings would be still more 
indignant if it was the custom in England to let policemen 
go unpunished for perjury, and ‘or conspiring to send 
innocent men to prison.—Ep., The S peaker.] 


THE NEGLECT OF MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I think I may speak with some authority on this 
subject, as I have but lately left one of our most prominent 
public schools after spending two years in its highest 
forms. I can heartily endorse all that has been said in 
your columns on the neglect of modern history and English 
literature. I do not exaggerate when I say that, of the 
twenty boys who compose the Sixth Form at this school 
not more than five pay any attention whatever to the study of 
either history or literature. The reading of the majority 
1s confined to the sporting columns of the daily Press, with 
an occasional dip into a monthly magazine or the worse 


type of sixpenny novel. This is not wonderful, considering 
the amount of attention paid by the Sixth Form masters to 
instructing the boys in these subjects. One hour a week 
is given to ancient, and one hour to modern, history ; 
English literature is entirely neglected. Moreover, owing 
to press of classical work, it is absolutely impossible to give 
any adequate preparation to the modern history subject. 
I remember that once when the form was asked who 
Garibaldi was, nobody besides myself could answer the 
question. The knowledge of English literature is about 
on a par with this. The only encouragement to its study 
is a prize offered yearly by the head master. For this prize 
the usual entry is two; this year it was not awarded, as the 
highest mark obtained was thirty-one out of a possible one 
hundred and twenty. 

There exists in this school a Literary and Historical 
Society. Exclusive of masters, there is scarcely a member 
of this society who is capable of producing a paper on any 
subject, literary or historical, which shows any signs of care- 
ful or extensive reading. This society is chosen from the 
three highest forms of the school. 

In the body of the school matters are in a similar state. 
In the house of which I was a member there were sixty-five 
boys, twenty of them in the two highest forms of the school. 
Six had a genuine admiration for Dickens, Thackeray, ard 
Scott. One even had read and admired Pride and 
Prejudice. The rest read little, and that little waschiefly 
the monthly magazine. This house was generally con- 
sidered the most learned in the school. 

This appalling ignorance I believe to be caused by the 
practice of cramming classics into a boy’s head. There is 
far too much time occupied in making boys try to write 
hexameters like Virgil, and Latin prose like Cicero. The 
result is that most boys loathe Greek and Latin, and, at the 
same time, have acquired no taste for their own literature. 
The boy must, like Dr. Johnson’s Scotchman, “be caught 
young.” That a boy should be forced from the age of 
fourteen to read Greek and Latin, when he knows nothing 
of the literature of his own country, is an anomaly.— 
Yours, &c., 

A Late Heap Boy. 


A LETTER FROM BLOEMFONTEIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The enclosed is a translation of a letter from 
the inmates of the Camp at Bloemfontein forwarded to 
Lady Farrer and all sympathetic friends in England, and 
signed by between fifty and sixty families then resident in 
the Camp. Lady Farrer and the Committee of the South 
African Women and Children Distress Fund think that 
there are many who would be glad to see it, if you could 
kindly print it—Yours, &c., 

Ivy Prettous, Secretary. 

South African Women and Children Distress Fund, 

32, Bedford Hotel-chambers, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


“ BLOEMFONTEIN, 1902. 

“We, the undersigned inhabitants of the Concentration 
Camp at Bloemfontein, wish herewith to express our heart- 
felt thanks to those who, during a hard period of our lives, 
have come so open-heartedly to our help. 

“ Not only are we indebted to you for sending foodstuffs 
and clothing, but also for the inward sympathy which by 
your kindly gifts has become known on all sides. 

“The widows and orphans of many burghers who have 
offered up their lives for their country, comfort themselves 
with the thought of the warm hearts on the further side of 
thé ocean who have so generously answered their call for 
help. 

“We have been brought through a time of misery and 
suffering during this frightful war, and shall still have much 
to endure, but we can heartily assure you that we shall never 
forget our benefactors, for whom we implore the richest 
blessings of the Lord.—We remain your thankful friends, 

‘ce . ° 


(Signed by between sixty and seventy families of those 
then in camp at Bloemfontein. ) 
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REVIEWS. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


ALEXANDRE DuMAS (pére): His Life and Works. By Arthur 
I’. Davidson, M.A, Westminster: A, Constable and Co., 
1902, 


Ar Brussels in 1852 Dumas—I mean the elder Dumas, 
the prodigal, the prodigious, 
‘‘ The generous, the humane, 
The seven-and-seventy times to be forgiven ’— 

sat down to write his Memoirs. He had sought refuge 
there at the close of 1851, a time when various people 
for other reasons than his were exchanging Paris for 
Brussels. ‘* Though not one of the victims of the 
coup détat of December 2,” says Mr. Davidson, 
a biographer not indeed wholly sympathetic, yet 
charitable, ‘‘he found consolation in classing himself 
with those who were: it was more glorious to 
be fleeing from an illegal tyrant than from legal 
creditors.” He and his faithful secretary, Parfait, wrought 
together in an attic at the top of the house—73, Boule- 
vard Waterloo. The date of Dumas’ birthis July, 1802: 
the M/émoires bring down his story to 1832—just thirty 
years—and as originally published by Cadot they 
extended over twenty-two volumes. Nor does this even 
begin to give an idea of the labours of Parfait, who 
made no less than four copies of this and several other 
works—for Belgium, Germany, England, and America. 
It is estimated that Parfait copied out, in all, the 
amount of 400 volumes (Cadot’s size) ; and for Parfait’s 
master three beds were kept ready made, to be slum- 
bered on in the intervals of the gigantic task. 

And apart from its tale of work—and when all has 
been said and done, and all discount taken off, and some- 
thing more than a generous rate of exchange allowed for 
the calumniesof WM. ‘‘ Eugéne de Mirecourt” (né Jacquot) 
e¢ Cie., there remains enough solid incontestible work to 
furnish a score of Industrious Apprentices with passes for 
the next world—apart from its tale of work done, what 
a life was this which gives Mr. Davidson’s volume of 
400 pages or so, with its manifest signs of careful 
study, the air of being but a causerie! It ought to be 
banal by this time to say that Dumas’ life reads like 
one of his own novels, and like one of the best of them. 
Yet what else can be said, or what added but a few 
notes of exclamation ? From the prefatory anecdotes 
of his father, a general of Bonaparte’s, who would take 
his soldiers by the breeches and fling them over the 
palisades to an assault, down to the last page, where 
the great author falls like an ox in the furrow 
procumbit hum? bos—the story is an epic of strength and 
devours astonishment. To be sure, there is the carping 
moralist ready to prove that it all came to nothing, 
and, shutting his eyes to the gigantic children of Dumas’ 
loins who walk the earth, to prove that the great 
riotous life was idly spent. It is told that Dumas left 
Paris for the last time taking with him a single gold piece, 
which he solemnly laid on the mantelpiece of his room at 
Puys. Towards the end his eye wandered across the 
sick room to this coin, and, pointing to it, he said to 
his son: ‘‘See there! Fifty years ago, when I came 
to Paris, I had one /ouzs in my possession. Why am I 
accused of being a prodigal? I have preserved and 
possess it still—see, there it is!” This was Dumas’ 
last jest, and your moralist takes it for deadly earnest. 
I am sorry to see that even Mr. Davidson, after writing 
of his hero sanely and with wit as well as justice 
throughout the volume, pays on the very last page of 
it unworthy toll to the tyrant Grundy. ‘‘ That he was 
a great man in any proper sense of the term it would 
be silly to maintain: except for increasing the already 
ample means of relaxation he did nothing to benefit 


humanity at large, and to individuals his personal 
example can hardly have been other than harmful.” 
Hoots, toots! what kind of talk is this? Has 
Mr. Davidson indeed found nothing but ‘ relaxa- 
tion” in the Valois and Musketeer trilogies, or in the 
Chevalier de Matson Rouge, which he so wisely com- 
mends? Has he been in no degree a learner from 
them? And to him have they been in no degree ‘‘ en- 
richers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue ”—in the 
old sense of vzr/us—‘‘ a withdrawing from all selfish and 
mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honour- 
able thoughts and actions, to teach courtesy, benignity, 
generosity, humanity”? And in any case who, being 
mortal, shall pronounce that humanity’s means of re- 
laxation are ‘‘ already ample”? And if they be, and if 
Dumas be but the amuser of men’s idle hours, I must 
yet wonder what set Mr. Davidson upon writing this 
book. But he has written it, and shown that greatness 
was written all over this man, over his faults and his 
virtues alike. Therefore, I am driven to think that, 
coming to the end of his cup, Mr. Davidson has taken 
alarm and poured out a late libation to appease that 
multitudinous god, the Common Fool. But I hope 
that in another edition he will ‘‘ wipe it up and say no 
more about it.” 

The general excellence of Mr. Davidson’s study 
can only be appreciated by those who know the diffi- 
culty of writing about Dumas ; that is to say, by those 
who have tried it. The amount of reading required, 
though portentous, is but a trifle compared with the 
task of saying something new of this man. You are 
driven back again and again on some such phrase as 
Michelet’s ‘‘ He was one of the forces of Nature.” 
And why? Because the elemental beggars all fine 
and subtle and exquisite writing at a stroke. The 
sounding cataract (let us say) haunts you like a passion, 
and small blame to it. But when you come ‘to express 
yourself upon it, what can you say but ‘‘Oh!” or (if 
you wish to be literary) ‘‘ Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us, that 7s a cataract!"’? There is, in truth, 
—and I feel sure Mr. Davidson, of his experience, will 
uphold me—only one form of words for saying 
whatever you may want to say about Dumas; and 
that is, ‘‘Who but Dumas could have done so-and- 
so?’’ You may make believe to vary it, saying, for 
example, ‘‘ To none but Dumas could it have happened 
that —,” or, ‘‘ Of any other man we might find it diffi- 
cult to believe that —,’”’ and so on; but to maintain 
these artifices and conceal them successfully over 
400 octavo pages requires talent—and painstaking 
talent. 

Not having 400 pages to cover, I can dispense 
with it and defy monotony. At the age of twenty or 
thereabouts Alexandre marched on Paris, from a 
notary’s office at Crépy, taking with him a companion, 
one Paillet, who had been a fellow-clerk. Dumas had 
seven francs, Paillet twenty-eight. But Dumas had a 
gun and Paillet a horse. Accordingly they rode and 
walked by turns, poached game by the road, and reached 
Paris laden with thirty francs’ worth of hares and 
partridges, which the landlord of a hotel in the Rue 
des Vieux Augustins agreed to accept in lieu of cash. 
Who but Dumas, &c.? In 1827 or 1828, having 
written his drama Christine, he was ambitious enough 
to seek audience of the committee of the Theatre 
Francais. He knew but one official of the theatre, the 
prompter ; and the prompter assured him that his only 
chance lay in gaining the ear of Baron Taylor, the 
commissaire du rot of the Frangais. An introduction 
was obtained, and the Baron wrote naming a day for 
an interview, and an hour—seven in the morning. 
Dumas sat up all night to make sure of not being late, 
and arrived punctually with his MS. at the Baron’s 
residence : 

“ As he waited at the door, conscious of this crisis in his 
life and trembling with anxiety, he heard strange sounds 


from within—a dualogue it seemed, in which the dull mono- 
tone of one speaker was broken by loud and angry exclama- 
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tions of the other. Entering, he found the solution of the 
mystery. Taylor, sitting in his bath, was being forced to 
listen to a tragedy on the classic subject of //ecuda by an 
author who, often frustrated, had at last timed his intrusion 
so strategically as to catch the Baron in this helpless posi- 
tion. Dumas was bidden with apologies to wait awhile in 
the adjoining bedroom, and he got the full benefit of hearing 
Hecuba dragging its slow length a Taylor groaned, 
expostulated, and shivered in the cooling water. . . . At 
last it ended, the man departed, and the Baron sought refuge 
between the sheets. Dumas could not but feel the moment 
inauspicious, and he timidly offered to come again some 
other time. ‘By no means,’ said Taylor; ‘now you ave 
here, let us have the play.’” 


Dumas, the politician, dates from 1830, and is as 
wonderful as Dumas in any other rode. The revolution 
of that year (it required a revolution to give him scope) 
took him by surprise, as, indeed, it surprised even the 
initiated. He had laid his plans for a trip to Algiers, 
and was about to start, when his friend Achille Comte 
came rushing into his room at eight in the morning 
with news of those Ordinances which, published in 
the Moniteur, threw all the fat in the fire. Dumas 
heard,-and shouted to his servant: ‘* Joseph, run 
round to the gunsmith’sand bring back my gun, with 
200 bullets, calibre 20.” The gun was fetched. 
Dumas donned a sportsman’s costume and descended 
to the streets. On his way he _ fell in with 
a medical student who seemed to think that his /enue 
might excite remark. ‘‘ Pooh!” said Dumas, ‘‘ I am 
merely out as a sportsman, not as a combatant.” 
‘‘ Yes,” said his new acquaintance, ‘‘ but allow me to 
point out that the shooting season isn’t open yet.” For 
Dumas’s feats at the barricades, and for the Iliad of his 
expedition to Soissons, and the unparalleled feats he 
performed with an empty pistol, and his capture of the 
powder there by impudence as absolute as that of the 
Musketeers in the famous bastion of La Rochelle, the 
reader must be referred to Mr. Davidson’s pages. The 
revolution let in the Duc d’Orléans, Louis Philippe— 
which was a disappointment to many; but Dumas fell 
on his feet, for he had already receivedone surrender from 
Louis Philippe. This had happened on the day before 
the production of his Henri ///. at the Frangais. Un- 
summoned, and in defiance of etiquette, he had called 
on the Duc d Orléans and demanded his attendance at 
the morrow’s performance. The Duke, vastly amused, 
regretted that this would be impossible. ‘‘ Impossible ? 
Your Highness’s reasons, pray!” was in effect the 
answer of this unabashed young man. ‘“ Well, the 
fact is I have a large dinner at the Palais Royal to- 
morrow night—some twenty or thirty Princes and Prin- 
cesses.”’ ‘*‘ Might I humbly suggest to your Highness that 
Henri IIT, would be no bad entertainment togive to those 
exalted personages?” ‘* But my dinner begins at six 
and the theatre at seven.” ‘* Then put back your 
dinner to five and the Frangais shall put forward the 
play to eight.” The Duke made a last show of fight. 
‘*How,” he asked, ‘‘can all my guests be accommo- 
dated in the three boxes to which I am entitled?” 
‘*That can be arranged; has, indeed, already been 
arranged. For at my request the authorities are 
reserving the grand circle, until | bring them news that 
your Highness consents to come.” The Duke owned 
himself routed. Who but Dumas, &c. ? 


These and a hundred anecdotes as good are 
chronicled by Mr. Davidson, who has a pretty wit 
of his own and can fling off epigrams. He uses 
them discreetly, however, and does not allow them 
to distract our attention 
his subject ; for these vast outlines are at once the all- 
important thing to remember of Dumas and the thing 
our generation is most in danger of forgetting—nay, 
finds it hard to conceive. We have to remember that 
the thunders of this man’s popularity echoed across 
Europe ; that when he travelled he excited rumour as 
might some Barnum’s Show full of royal scandals ; 
that while he laboured in some garret of his disorderly 
house the populace outside waited for his largess of 


from the vast outlines of 


romance and filled the streets with the wildest 
stories of him; that, having devoured the novels, 


it flocked to cheer their heroes at the play- 
house—even through a cholera scare, when other 


playhouses were empty, and the Odéon one night 
contained but one spectator, who insisted on seeing the 
performance through and was then indelicate enough 
to hiss it! We have our popular idols to-day ; but what 
is their popularity beside Dumas’s ? Having answered 
this, we can proceed to ask how, in quantity alone, 
their work stands beside that unconscionable mass 
which in Mr. Davidson’s exemplary bibliographical 
appendix covers some twenty-five pages. And, having 
answered this, we may begin to pit their admired 
masterpieces separately against the Vrcomte, Monte 
Cristo, Antony, or La Tour de Nesle. 


A. T. QuiLter-Coucn, 


A FINAL EDITION OF CARLYLE. 
Tue Frencn Revo_urion. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
C. R. L. Fletcher. London: Methuen and Co. Three 


volumes. 


THERE is a feature peculiar to modern English literature— 
it is the lack of distinction between the various depart- 
ments into which literature naturally falls. ‘That anarchy 
is considered by most Englishmen to be a sign of vigour 
and of youth. To our rivals it appears in another fight. 

The historian does not know much history ; the scien- 
{ist is a man of the world first, a stylist next, and an 
erudite last of all; the critic of foreign literature is ill- 
acquainted or unacquainted with the tongue with which he 
is dealing. 

rom that fashion there proceeds a certain richness 
which is not to be discovered elsewhere, and of that rich- 
ness, in history at least, Carlyle is the principal example. 

Here was a man wholly and abysmally ignorant of the 
French people, of the nature of war, of the Catholic 
Church, and of the vivid but permanent political religion 
which underlies all democratic experiments. He set out 
to describe the french Revolution: that is, one of the great 
French crusades that cut history like lava streams, and a 
crusade, by the way, for democracy. He made it a peg 
on which to hang innumerable loud epigrams and occa- 
sional Calvinistic rhapsodies. Yet the work has become 
a great English classic and will remain a great English 
classic. Purporting, as it does, to be a history as well, 
it might have led the whole English historical school iniu 
contempt had it not become from its origins a theme for 
the commentator, just as the sacred books of various reli- 
gious are annotated by men somewhat more accurate than 
those who composed them, until at last they are finally 
corrected “off the earth” by the strict analysis «tf 
exact learning. Carlyle’s /rench Revolution has many of 
the qualities of a Sacred Book. It has appealed to the 
English-speaking people very largely because it is pro- 
phetic and inchoate. It reminds the reader of the Old 
‘Testament—indeed, without the Old ‘Testament Carlyle 
could never have written—and it has supplied the text for 
an immense amount of criticism, not indeed in France, 
nor among those men who are best acquainted with the 
history of the Revolution, for to them Carlyle would be 
very meaningless, but among his own countrymen. 

This last edition, or annotation, of him may be said 
to be final. It will be impossible to produce any other in 
which the notes shall be more thorough, in which 
every point will be more accurately noted, or in 
which the correctness of date, locality, and every other 
detail will be better preserved; the work has here been 
done once for all, it cannot be done again. 
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It would, indeed, be perfectly easy to produce another 
annotated edition with as strong a bias in favour of the 
Revolution as Mr. Fletcher has against it. For Mr. 
Fletcher the Revolution was a great disaster. Its prin- 
cipal actors were in the main criminals, its excesses are 
inexcusable, its enthusiasms are a madness; he doubts, or 
ignores, its military aspect, and that quality of enthusiastic 
courage which suits the unstable air of Paris rather than that 
of Oxford. A man for whom the various civic rights re- 
created by the Revolution might seem to be plain justice, 
a man who should believe them to have been always 
present in the heart of mankind, and a man, therefore, who 
would hold the upheaval to have been a beneficent miracle, 
could take Carlyle, annotate him as thoroughly as Mr. 
Fletcher has annotated him (given, that is, Mr. 
Fletcher’s learning and patience, which are indeed rare), 
and could present his side of the case with quite as minute 
a detail as appears in this edition. Either party, in a 
great historical quarrel such as this, can avoid the reproach 
of inaccuracy, and yet present his own case by the simple 
method of leaving out what he thinks unimportant, and 
emphasising what he thinks decisive. 


Nothing could be more unjust, or, for the matter of 
that, more futile, than to quarrel with the strong political 
bias which Mr. Fletcher shows. It is a common phrase 
(the equivalent of which is to be found in Mr. Fletcher's 
own preface) that the history of the French Revolution 
cannot yet be written impartially. It would be truer to 
say that it will never be written impartially. In France it 
is settled just as the great quarrel about the career of 
Julius Cesar was settled in the Middle Ages. A perma- 
nent and unchangeable view has been fixed by what iltogical 
men call the logic of facts, and the briefs held by twenty 
recalcitrant Taines or by fifty learned Sorels can never 
shake that foundation of conviction. There is a memory 
fairly clear (though slightly distorted, like a thing seen 
through a dense medium) of what the world was like be- 
fore the Revolution ; and the modern Frenchman, looking 
round on what his world is now, has made up his mind 
as to what the Revolution did. 


In America, also, there may be said to be a fixed 
view of the Revolution which is not likely to change. In 
that great nation, of whom so few know our civilisation, 
the French Revolution is regarded as the single example 
of anarchy in the whole history of Western Europe. From 
the lips of fairly learned men in University chairs, and of 
ignorant men in pulpits, the wickedness and horror of 
that time are taken as a commonplace, as an illustration. 
Certainly it sprang from a religion and from an attitude’ of 
mind with which the people of the United States are as a 
whole unfamiliar. 


In this country one cannot be quite so certain as to 
what view will finally be taken of events that passed so 
close to the eyes of our ancestors, which so many of them 
admired, and which all of them were able to comprehend. 
But it is true to say that a thorough annotation of what 
has become (oddly enough) the chief English history of 
the Revolution comes best from the pen of an opponent. 
Consider, for example, such a character as that of Madame 
Roland. Her principal fault in the eyes of Mr. Fletcher 
lies in her confessions. There Mr. Fletcher will always 
have English people with him. ‘The English have a horror 
of indecency, and the idea which ran through Rousseau’s 
mind and Madame Roland’s mind when they wrote down 
those things was a confessional idea. It is a state of 
mind out of which one of the great sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church has sprung. But to explain that 
to the English reading public, though not impossible, would 
be very difficult. A commentator who should make it his 
business to write a note in favour of Madame Roland as 
long as is Mr. Fletcher’s note against her (where he talks 
about “ exposing this horrible female”) would not be able 
to do it in the same space. The same is true of all the 
notes—and they are many and accurate—which concern 
the Bastille, October, and even the massacres of Septem- 
ber. A French mob can fight and win. It is also moved 


to passionate excesses. An English mob is quite different 
in character. It very rarely has a definite object ;: it can 
never fight an organised force, however small, with any 
prospect of success. It is composed of men accustomed 
to be governed by a superior class, whose whole civilisation 
is oligarchic. The mobs of the French Revolution were 
made up of every class. ‘They had clear and definite 
objects ; they were cruel, and they knew how to succeed 
even against very considerable organised forces, because 
they were very courageous, and because their psychology 
did not exclude the common possession of clear ideals. 
Now, to explain that would need a wrestling with the 
mind of an English reader. But the mere statement of one’s 
abhorrence of what a mob did upon such and such an 
occasion fits in at once with the reader’s sympathy. 


_ Here is an example of what I mean. Mr. Fletcher be- 
lieves (as I should maintain, upon very insufficient evi- 
dence) that the lynching in September was the act princi- 
pally of the men from Marseilles. He talks of the “ Mar- 
seilles murderers’” passim. Had he added the fact, which 
is of course well known to him, that the young men who had 
come up from Marseilles were mostly of the middle and 
upper classes, that they had marched in the height of the 
summer nearly 600 miles, dragging cannon (a thing which 
men do not do in a wicked freak) he would merely have 
puzzled the English reader, and to puzzle the English 
reader by too full a commentary would be to destroy the 
whole value of such a book as this. _ Petion’s sentimental 
folly with regard to Madame Elizabeth appears to all 
Englishmen what it is, ridiculous and somewhat disgusting. 
As it would be very difficult to fit in for an English reader 
Petion’s courage, his virility, or to give (in a word), by ex- 
amples, the fortitude of such a character after mentioning 
his error on the return from Varennes, Mr. Fletcher leaves 
that character out. A man might read all these notes and 
know no more of Petion than the average Frenchman of 
forty years used to know about Pitt. 

From actual errors the book is astonishingly free. It 
is really marvellous that in a good deal more than 1,200 
pages (very few of them are without notes, and some of the 
notes are of great length) this accuracy should have been so 
well maintained. In the face of so much scholarship one 
forgives the slip in the map of the Tuileries, though it puts 
the Pavillon de Flore (one of the most famous spots in 
Europe) on the site of the Pavillon de Marsan. One 
forgives the rather fantastic proportions of the Palace of 


Versailles. It is true to say that in all this mass 
of facts, dates, names, and what not, the whole 
of the annotation is practically flawless. Of course 
one might quarrei with such a phrase’ as_ that 


which tells us that the number of land owners in 
France to-day is four millions, whereas, as a fact, it is not 
quite double that number, and one might smile at the 
enthusiastic phrase in which the painstaking M. Sorel is 
called “ perhaps the greatest historian France has ever pro- 
duced.” One might wonder that all Michelet’s famous 
anecdotes (such as that of Danton’s voice being heard over 
the river) should be put down to modern authorities. 
But such a determination to ignore the principal historian 
of the Revolution is partiality rather than inaccuracy. 

It is important to insist upon this character of accuracy 
in Mr. Fletcher’s work, because those who are unacquainted 
with the academic spirit might be tempted to confound his 
obvious errors in judgment with errors of a graver kind, and 
so to condemn a work which is, in its industry and ful- 
ness, perhaps the last word of English research upon these 
matters. 

If Frederick had been in power at Versailles, as Mr. 
Fletcher seems to desire, in early 1789, he would have been 
hanged long before October ; but it is not an inaccuracy 
to think he could have fought the nation, it is simply a 
misunderstanding of that nation and of the whole 
character of the French under arms. So when the 
Figaro said that the London Dock strike was due 
to the Queen’s having taken up her residence in 
the Isle of Wight, it was not an error of facts provable, 
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‘ it was a misapprehension of the English polity. Again, 
when Mr. Fletcher decides that he cannot be quite deter- 
mined whether Robespierre shot himself or no, it is not an 
error to follow Aulard, though perhaps it would have been 
better to quote his careful research and to mention his sub- 
mission of the doctor's report to Réclus. 


If Mr. Fletcher thinks that we can “ safely dismiss” 
the idea that a coup d’état was intended on July 11, 1789, 
that is again a matter of opinion, not an error in fact. He 
praises Dumouriez presumably because Dumouriez was a 
traitor and later accepted foreign pay; but there are many 
things praiseworthy in Dumouriez’s character when once 
one has forgotten these peccadilloes, and his notes on 
Dumouriez’s whole attitude in the autumn of 1792 are ad- 
mirably just. 


So on throughout the book. The matters of fact that 
are “triable” are exactly and justly put down. That St. 
Just was all the good and evil that tempestuous youth and 
invincible courage make of a man; that Robespierre was 
one who never saw things as they are, but who at least 
hungered and thirsted after justice ; that the National Guard 
was deliberately and schemingly organised as a middle- 
class force to repress the mass of the people; that Sieyés 
was a coward, Barnave a weathercock, and so forth: all 
these things are not, and cannot be, susceptible of positive 
proof. To Mr. Fletcher. as to Sir Henry Maine, the 
motive force of those who will die for an equal law is envy. 
Who can prove that it is not ? The word “ respectable ” 
comes fifty or a.-hundred times in these pages, and though 
I have not found the accompanying gig it may 
be there. 

And why not ? Who can prove on paper and by rule 
whether the well-to-do are not dearer to God and better 
suited to be his vice-gerents om earth than the mass of 
common men ? No one can prove these things. One can 
believe them, but that is a very different matter connected 
rather with storming a town, with dying willingly and in a 
song, with speechifying, with cavalry charges, with re- 
moulding a world between one’s hands, and (in a word) 
with rhetoric, than with the historical method. 

H. BEttoc. 





FAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


PAPERS OF THE BririsH SCHOOL AT Rome. Vol. I. London: 


Macmillan and Co. 1as. 


Tue British School at Rome was only founded in the spring 
of 1go1. Yet it has already produced this large and im- 
portant volume. ‘The two papers contained in it illustrate 
in a striking way the extent and diversity of the materials 
that lie before the archeologist in Rome ; for the first, by 
Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth, the director of the school, deals 
with S. Maria Antiqua, a Byzantine church of the.sixth 
or seventh century; while the second, by Mr. ‘T. Ashby, 
jun., treats of the Classical Topography of the Roman 
Campagna. ‘The volume, therefore, may be said to extend 
from the earliest age of Pagan Rome down to the end of 
the Byzantine period. Professor Pelham, in the briefest 
possible preface, thinks that Mr. Rushforth’s paper will 
be found more interesting by most readers; and perhaps 
this will be the case, in spite of the unfortunate absence of 
photographs of the pictures with which the church was 
adorned. ‘These are the property of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and cannot be published until after the official ac- 
count of the excavations has been issued; but, neverthe- 
less, it is possible to follow Mr. Rushforth’s clear and de- 
tailed description. As he says: “ That age, of the greatest 
historical importance, in which Rome emancipated herself 
from the Byzantine dominion, and became the religious 


capital of the West, was one of the periods where we were 
poorest in all those kinds of evidence whith are called 
antiquities,” and hence the discovery of this church, “ which 
never knew the hand of a restorer,” is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

After a discussion of the date of the church, which Mr. 
Rushforth thinks cannot have been built before 550, he goes 
on to explain the way in which the discovery has added to 
our knowledge : 


“Just as, politically, the Rome of the seventh and eighth 
centuries was dependent on Constantinople, and yet suc- 
cessfully struggling for independence, so the wall-paintings 
of S. Maria Antiqua show us a Byzantine art transplanted 
to the West, and acquiring something of a local character 
in consequence. The typical Byzantine church 
formed a unity in which every part is subordinate to the 
whole, and the pictorial decoration is equally based on a 
single and consistent scheme. In plan, S. Maria. . . . 
curiously resembles a Byzantine church, and its walls were 
completely and to a considerable extent, so far as we can 
judge, systematically treated with painting. The Western 
medieval church, with its independent chapels and side- 
altars clustering round, and sometimes even invading the 
central nave and choir, and making any uniform system of 
decoration impossible, is the very opposite. S. Maria 
Antiqua is in process of transformation from an Eastern 
into a Western church. The uniformity of the 
original scheme of decoration has been broken into by the 
construction of altars, sometimes enclosed by screens, 
which practically create separate chapels.” 


Incidentally it is interesting to notice that the types 
in S. Maria Antiqua agree with the rules laid down in the 
Byzantine Manual of Painting, which, though in its present 
form does not go further back than the twelfth century, 
evidently embodies a much older tradition. In Western 
medizval art the saints are represented with their appro- 
priate emblems, but in the case of the Byzantine saints, 
with hardly an exception, “the conventional costume, the 
traditional physiognomy, and the name, suffice.” For us 
these pictures have a special interest, as it was in this 
same Byzantine period that St. Augustine came from Rome 
to England, and that later Archbishop Theodore carried 
out the ecclesiastical settlement of the country. Mr. 
Rushforth thinks that there is a more definite connection, 
for the pictorial designs which Benedict Biscop brought 
from Rome in 678 and 684 for his churches at Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, he believes, were closely similar to the series 
in S. Maria Antiqua, if not actually derived from the same 
originals. 

One of the most striking things in the monograph is 
the identification of four figures in the apse, bearing scrolls 
with Greek lettering in a fragmentary state. A restora- 
tion of all these inscriptions is given, and the figures 
identified as St. Leo, St. Gregory Nazienzen, St. Basil, and 
St. John Chrysostom, each bearing a quotation from his 
own works. The Rev. F. E. Brightman, to whom the 
identification is due, explains the selection of the passages 
by pointing out that they all appear among the Z'estimonia 
Patrum cited at the Lateran Council of 649—a signal in- 
stance of learning and acumen. 

At the end of the paper is a brief appendix, with 
illustrations, of the treatment of the Descent into Hell in 
Byzantine art. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
design is symmetrical, showing Christ in the centre, between 
two groups, Adam and Eve on one side and usually David 
and Solomon on the other. But in the earlier type only 
Christ and Adam and Eve appear, and the painting in 
S. Maria Antiqua is an example of this. Mr. Rushforth 
has found an interesting parallel in the sculpture on the 
cover of a coffin found in the Chapter House of Bristol 
Cathedral—another instance of the importation of Byzan- 
tine subjects into an English church. 

Passing to Mr. Ashby’s paper, we cannot do better 
than quote the first paragraph of his Introduction : 


“It is a tendency of all great cities to possess two dis- 
tinct and often independent sets of communications, the 
one for local, the other for long-distance traffic; and unless 
a city has suddenly sprung into being it will be found 
that, in order of development, the former preceded, and is 
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the germ of, the latter. In the case of Rome, we are able to 
trace with remarkable clearness the successive stages of 
the development of the road system. The roads which, 
when this system had attained its perfection, we find 
radiating in all directions from the city, may be divided 
into two groups. The first of these, the local roads, take 
their name from the cities to which they lead; the second, 
the long-distance roads, from those who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for their construction. All, however, must have 
originated as short-distance roads, leading to some town or 
other, and if we possessed sufficient information as to the 
spread of the Roman supremacy in Italy we should be able 
to trace step by step the development of the long-distance 
roads from the local ones in every case. For the growth 
of the road system is intimately connected with the growth 
of the power of Rome.” 


In the present paper (which is only a first instalment) 
Mr. Ashby takes for examination three roads—the Via 
Collatina and the Via Praenestina, both local roads, and 
the Via Labicana, which, though it started as a local road, 
finally developed into one of the main highways of Italy. 
His object is to determine the cause of each of these (with 
their branches), and “ to describe the ancient remains which 
exist near each road as evidence of the inhabited cha- 
racter, or the reverse, of the country through which it 
runs, and of its comparative importance or unimportance,” 
in which investigation he relies upon both literary and 
material evidence. The paper is, of course, highly 
technical, but even classical students whose interests are 
purely literary will enjoy the section about Gabii, which to 
Horace and Juvenal was a synonym for desolation and 
dulness. The inscriptions discovered in the Forum of 
the town at first sight seem to indicate considerable 
prosperity, but, as Mr. Ashby says, “ The impression given 
by the inscriptions is about as far removed from the truth 
on one side as the exaggerated language of the poets is on 
the other.’ He thinks that such importance as Gabii 
possessed was due to its position on the roadside, like that 
of Fidenae, with which Horace couples it. The maps 
given in connection with this paper are extraordinarily 
complete and numerous (there are eight detail-maps). 

It only remains to call attention to the list of “ wants ” 
for the library of the school, given at the beginning of the 
volume. ‘The school already possesses almost a thousand 
volumes, by the liberality of various donors, but its income 
(less than £500 a year) does not admit of the purchase of 
many books of reference. One has only to glance down 
the list to see how urgent the need is. Funds are badly 
wanted, too, for the general work of the school, and will, 
it is to be hoped, be forthcoming, now tnat such ample 
proof has been given of the value of its work. ‘The com- 
mittee explain that “The school is intended, first, as a 
training ground for students fresh from the Universities 
and other educational institutions; secondly, as a centre 
round which more mature students may group themselves 
for purposes of systematic research; and, thirdly, as a 
source of information and advice for visitors desiring to 
pursue serious studies in Rome.” Al] who care for the 
advancement of archzological knowledge will wish that the 
school may soon obtain all that it requires. 


G. M. H. 





THE STORY OF VERONA. 


THe Srory oF VERONA. By Alethea Wiel Illustrated by Nelly 
Erichsen and Helen M. James. London: J. M. Dent and 
Co. 1902. 


THe authoress has taken great pains, consulted many 
authorities, and is in love with her subject; the result is a 
work quite capable of holding its place in a carefully 
planned series. The work is not a guide book—even in 
the lax sense in which modern guide books are written— 





or a pure history; but it serves its purpose of making the 
visitor to Verona feel something of the “story” of the 
city and understand its stones. Where the writer realises 
that the object in view can only be reached by a shaft from 
the bow of Ulysses she does not hesitate to quote from 
Ruskin, as, e.g., his description of the tomb of the Scaligers 
or of the view from the hills north of the city. 

One might have been better pleased, perhaps, if the 
earlier history of Verona had been treated a little more 
fully. ‘The accounts of the villainies of the less creditable 
of the Scaliger family might have been suppressed in 
favour of a longer history of Theodoric, who is associated 
for ever with Verona by his German title, “ Dietrich of 
Bern.” Perhaps for Theodoric the authoress has no great 
admiration, for she notices without reproof the vindictive 
bigotry that inspired the carving on the facade of St. Zeno, 
where he is represented as a hunter following the stag 
even to the gates of hell ; all this, probably, because he was 
an Arian. It was ungrateful, too, since though Ravenna 
was called the capital of the Gothic kingdom, Theodoric 
favoured Verona and enriched it with many public build- 
ings. 

Earlier, too, the Roman epoch is touched with an un- 
certain hand, which matters less, as Verona cannot have 
become a place of any strategic importance till the Romans 
came into contact with Eastern Germany. ‘To-day Verona 
is the terminus of the Brenner Railway, and the modern 
routes follow the line of least resistance. The Austrians 
went home by the same way that Odoacer and Theodoric 
poured in with their Ostrogoth armies. Verona, too, was 
the scene of a well-remembered piece of Teutonic savagery. 
There was held the banquet at which Alboin made his wife 
Rosamund drink out of the skull of her father, whom he 
had slain. Really these Teutons had some amiable traits 
that Kingsley overlooked. 

There was already in Lombard times a church of St. 
Zeno, for towards the end of the sixth century the Adige 
was in one of its heavy floods. Visitors to Verona will 
remember the various plates about the city recording the 
height of the waters at different dates, the flood of 1882 
being the last great one—for since then the Veronese have 
caged it between strong and high muraglioni—which 
though it overwhelmed all else, spared the church of the 
Saint. 

Before dealing with the Middle Ages Mrs. Wiel gives 
us a chapter on the Arena, and takes occasion to describe 
certain selected occasions on which it has been put to 
different uses. The form of the amphitheatre is said to 
have suggested to Dante, who spent part of his exile 
at the Court of Cangrande I., the structure of his Znaferno. 
Most of the scenes narrated by Mrs. Wiel are not of a very 
serious character, if we except the last, in which she tells 
how the Veronese tended therein their wounded country- 
men brought in as prisoners by the victorious Aus- 
trians after the battle of Custozza—another Novara—in 
1866. (It will be remembered that their victory profited 
them nothing, for Sadowa followed in a few weeks.) 

Verona was a Ghibelline city, but not so unanimous as 
to exclude the usual factions, and after suffering the rule of 
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Ezzelino, chose as podesta Mastino della Scala, the first of 
the prominent Scaligers. Mrs. Wiel has no little admira- 
tion for Cangrande I., the greatest of this house, and in his 
interest attacks one, or rather two, of the obscurest of the 
Dante cruxes. These are the passages in the First Canto 
of the Znferno and the Thirty-third Canto of the Purga- 
tortie, hinting mysteriously that a deliverer would arise in 
Italy who should unite its States and preserve the land from 
the foreigner. He is called the “ veltro,” or greyhound, 
who is to hunt down the “ lupa” in the former passage, and 
in the latter “cinquecento dieci et cinque,” which being 
written in Roman numerals is DXV. or DVX. Mrs. Wiel 
quotes some ingenious arrangement by which the initial 
letters of the name and titles of Cangrande sum up 515. 
The commentators generally mention Cangrande as a likely 
subject of the latter, if not of the former, allusion, but all 
interpretation of mystic numerals is mere torture. Here is 
a problem at hand for our English experts in cryptograms ; 
let them see to it. Cangrande was the greatest of his 
house, and the position that he acquired in North Italy fell 
away from his successors. Yet the family remained suffi- 
ciently exalted to make the French scholar J. J. Scaliger 
claim kinship therewith. Even he preferred the respect 
that is given to rank to the praise of humanism. We won- 


der that Mrs. Wiel did not make more than a passing refe-- 


rence to this. After the decline of the Scaligers Venice in- 
corporated Verona in her territory, and it meant no great 
loss of liberty: the present arrangement of the gates (two 
of which are embedded in the names of the two railway 
stations, Porta Vescova and Porta Nuova) is due to the 
Venetian engineers. Later came the French and the Aus- 
trians, who made Verona one of the four fortresses called 
the quadrilateral, and since they have been expelled, as 
they were in 1866, the fortress is still maintained in its 
strength, its guns being turned towards the land of its 
former owners. Mrs. Wiel’s leanings are obviously towards 
the art interest of Verona, for she does less justice to its 
character as a fortress, which is its most striking aspect to 
the visitor. There can be few European towns where it 
has been possible to retain medizval lines of defence to the 
same extent. One of the chief bridges over the Adige, 
which curls round like an S in the town (not unlike the 
curve of the Grand Canal in Venice), is worked into the 
old castle (still a caserma), on the southern bank, and into 
the modern system on the northern bank of the river. 
The country near Verona is intimately associated with 
the liberating war of 1859; San Martino and Solferino 
are both marked with pillars easily seen by the traveller 
going westward from Verona. 


The actual description of Verona, to which Mrs. Wiel 
regards the historical sketch as introductory, is manage | 
with considerable skill. In visiting a town of this kind it 
is well not to visit church after church till all are exhausted, 
for such a method would only lead to a dull confusion, 
obliterating the images and distinctive features of all the 
churches. Mrs. Wiel takes her tour round Verona in a 
way that avoids any such surfeit, dexterously mingling 
interests of different kinds, and keeping to the last her 
account of St. Zeno, that gem of Romanesque. The suc- 
cess with which a written sketch of this church revive; its 
picture in the mind of the beholder is no bad test of a 
writer’s capacity to deal with a city like Verona, anc it 
is fair to add that Mrs. Wiel has done well here, as she has 
in her description of the buildings that stand round the 
Piazza dei Signori. She has also struck new ground in 
her study of the Veronese school of painting, which has 
attracted no great attention; it may be noted that the 
painter, who chose to be called Veronese, did not leave 
his chief work in his native city. To do justice to the 
tombs of the Scaligers the authoress has borrowed from 
Ruskin ; and her illustrators have helped her particularly 
well here. If the book reaches a second edition it might 
be as well to correct a few minor errors, such as the 101s- 
translation of the inscription over Juliet’s house. 


H. M. C 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College ; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRAC KENHU RST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 





Education thoroughly 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Aim.—To train the Child for Life by an all round development of mind 

and body 
Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
The School has removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Mires CLARE. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 








a Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Examinations on December 9 and to. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Head Maste or. 








THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND & JOURNALI 


SM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 


Principal 


Otiver McEwan. 
‘The greatest living authority on shorthand.’—Lioyd’s News. 
Address—22, , OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


Ce INVITED wo OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


oat INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS 
K, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
ee by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata a? ht for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


i OOK BARGAINS. — Now Ready. H. J. GLAISHER’S 
ANNUAL COMPLETE CATAL OGUE of Publishers’ REMAINDERS, 

in all branches of Literature, greatly reduced in price, and in spotless 
condition. Post free.—H. J. Glaisher, Remainder and Discount Bookse lier, 
57, Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED. —_Meredith’ . 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey's ‘Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826; Jesse's Richard II1., 1862; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854: Gamonia, 1837; Paler’s Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Gade. 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
rst edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants, 
Catalogues Free —HOLLAND BOOK CO., 3s, John Bright St., ‘Birmingham. 


B= is best Bookseller in Birmingham— Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 30s. each offered. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. + Symonds's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Val y's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890 ; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's ld 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’ s Richard IIL, 
1862; W arwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, a vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


| i BOOKS SUPPLIED AND WANTED.—Please state 
Wants. Catalogues free. Specially wanted: All books by Borrow, 

Lecky, Freeman, Hardy, Pardoe, Swinburne, Wilde, Jesse, Stephen 
Phillips, Hissey, Burton, Rawlinson, Gardiner, Freer, Pater, Morris, Xc. 
Sporting and Alpine Books. Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, Beardsley, 
&c. Entire Libraries and smaller Collections purchased tor cash.—HECTOR'’S 
wo on nt BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


~ LIBERAL RELIGIOUS READING—FREE. 


Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG — Principles and Ideals of Unitarians. 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE—God and Natural Law. 
Dr. BROOKE HERFORD—Christianity as Christ Preached It. 


Other Pamphlets sent and Books on loan. 
Apply—Mers. SQUIRRELL, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester, 
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FICTION. 


THE WHITE WOLF, AND OTHER FIRESIDE TALES. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


THE SERF. By C. Ranger Gull. 


London: Greening and Co., 
Limited. 6s. 


THERE are not many novelists from whom one would wel- 
come a volume of short stories, for the short story as it 
springs up in its hundreds in the popular magazines is a 
weariness to the spirit, and is seldom worthy of a longer life 
than the month which belongs to it of right. When the 
volume, however, bears the letter “ Q.” on its cover it can 
be received with gratitude, for “Q.” is one of the few 
writers who understand the art of the short story. He has 
many tales to tell, and he has many ways of telling them, 
but in each there is the same finished workmanship, the 
same ingenuity, both in the tale itself and in the manner 
of its telling, and the sure touch of one who is master of 
his medium. So that one is beguiled on from story to 
story until one has read through the book. And when 
the book is finished one turns back and reads a few of the 
stories over again out of sheer pleasure in the work of a 
finished literary artist. The story which gives its title to 
the book is a free rendering of a traditional tale of West 
Jutland. It tells of “the courtship of Ebbe, the poor 
esquire of Nebbegaard and the maiden Mette,” of how the 
pair of them married and sailed away northward, and of the 
end of their time of love. Itis beautifully told, and without 
a trace of that sham archaism with which a less skilful 
writer might have spoilt it, although it keeps the spirit of 
the old Sagas. “Sindbad on Burrator” tells of the mys- 
terious Berbalangs of Borneo. “Victor” is an excellent 
story of how a woman, married to a man above herself in 
station, and deserted by him, revenges herself after her 
death through their son. So that each of the first three 
stories is totally unlike the others in atmosphere and in 
the manner of its telling. And the fourth again is an 
amusing tale of the sea, full of vigour, and rippling with 
delightful humour. In“ The Man Who Could Have Told” 
the author somewhat loses the certainty of his touch. <A 
man of narrow views and conventional life is brought face 
to face with a great crisis. So far as the effect on his 
soul is concerned the result is worked out, although not so 
as to be absolutely convincing. But the crisis itself 1s so 
stupendous that its psychological bearing on this one man’s 
development is felt to be of very little importance, and yet 
we are left with the story unfinished except in that one 
particular. It is the least satisfactory in the book. 

“Q.” rises to his highest in the story of “ Parson Jack’s 
Fortune.” This is one of the most perfect short stories that 
has been published for many a day. Parson Jack has as 
little learning as may be, an income a little better than a 
day labourer’s, and rather more than a taste for drink. He 
spends part of his abundant leisure in patching up with his 
own hands his fine old church, which is almost in ruins, and 
learns to love it, while understanding nothing of its true 
architectural value. He comes into his “fortune,” which 
he means to spend on restoring his church, but renounces it 
when he finds out the truth of how it came, falls into tempta- 
tion again, and has to resign his living, but comes back to 
work as a mason at the old church where he had ministered 
as a priest. It is a touching story told with supreme sym- 

‘pathy and restraint. If “Q.” had never written anything 
else this story alone would give him a high place amongst 
contemporary novelists. Fortunately he has written a good 
deal, and The White Wolf contains some excellent speci- 
mens of his work. 


Mr. Ranger Gull has forsaken his studies in degeneracy, 
and in The Serf has made an attempt, by no means unsuc- 
cessful, to construct a character of elemental virtue. His 


dedication of his novel to the members of the National 
Liberal Club may perhaps be looked upon as a pretty con- 
ceit, but his vision of the revolting serf of the twelfth century 
as “the first Radical” has some basis in truth, and he has 
very cleverly distinguished between the dim thoughts of 
freedom and justice that might have passed through the 
mind of such a man in the time of King Stephen, and the 
more fixed convictions that the years have bequeathed, let 
us say, to the members of the National Liberal Club. At 
the same time Mr. Gull’s portrait of Hyla the Serf would 
have been more arresting if he had refrained from lecturing 
his readers in the style of a moralising school teacher, and 
left the character to reveal itself. In his picture of the 
times of King Stephen Mr. Gull has brought a vivid 
imagination to play on a considerable mass of acquired 
information, with the result that his picture of a past age 
is suggestive and pleasing. It is, indeed, the best thing 
that his book contains, and brings before us very clearly 
the life in and about a great feudal castle of those old 
days. It may be doubted whether Mr. Gull is quite a 
safe guide in all the details of his descriptions. His 
amusing error in naming a certain tower a “ centralone,” 
when it is obvious that “central one” is what he ought to 
have read from wherever he drew his description, would 
imply that he is not. But he undoubtedly gets his effect, 
and even the word “centralone” seems to help us along 
somehow. “ Butterfleoge” is hardly so good, though it 
is probably genuine, while the other is not. The Serf is 
a book of great promise, and we venture to predict a 
future for Mr. Ranger Gull in spite of much that was 
disagreeable in his early work. 





In The Purple of the Orient (John Long), Lucas 
Cleeve has told the story of Daniel at the Court of Babylon. 
She has added nothing to the Bible narrative, with the 
exception of the inevitable love interest which is appa- 
rently considered necessary in order to bring the old stories 
up to date. Daniel is represented as being in love with a 
captive princess of his own royal house, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Queen is represented as being in love with him. 
For the rest, the story is that which is found in the book 
of Daniel, the language of which is not greatly improved 
upon in this modern version. We read of Nebuchadnezzar 
falling into “the beadless, bedimming, the adumbrate ob- 
fuscation of madness,” and another sentence runs thus: 
“Tt was likely enough now that the Jewish woman, having 
failed in her mission, would round on the Babylonians and 
give them away to the King.” On the whole we prefer the 
authorised version. 
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NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION 


MACLEAN’S RECOLL ECTIONS a WESTMINSTER and INDIA, with 
additional chapter on ‘* The Future of the Empire.” 
Price 5s. net. 
ECOLLECTIONS of WESTMINSTER and INDIA. 
By J. M. MACLEAN, M.P. for Oldham, 1885-92; for Cardiff, 1895-1990. 
Published by 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Ltd 
Manchester : Sherratt and nd Hughes, 27, St. Ann-street. 


THE PR PRESS. 
“ The Scotsman.” 
** One of the most pleasant flashes of auto- ag oe a | ever seen. 


pos ME 
Maclean personally is charming . . and his book delightful.” 





“The Manchester Guardian.” 

‘* The impression which most readers of this interesting little book will form of its 
author is that of an able and industrious politician of wide knowledge, much 
common sense, and convictions which he would not bend or forsake at the bidding 
of personal ambition or party authority.’ 


° Saturday Review.” 

** This little book isinteresting. . . Mr. Maclean had many of the mental 
and physical qualities which as a rule ensure a certain measure of success. He 
was really an able and well-informed man 

** Manchester Courier.” 

* Mr, Maclean's Reminisences are interesting and instructive reading ; it is to 
fai hoped he may again find a seat in Parliament. He has done a work there, 
and we heartily desire that he may do so again. ° 1e honesty and 
courage which he has always shown when expressing his opinions combine to 
render his contentions entitled to the most careful consideration, 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION.—4 handsome demy 8vo vols, 42s. 
Also Edition de Luxe of 100 copies printed on Hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, £4 45. 


9 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS and LETTERS. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 

Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a Collation of Foreign Quotations, with 
a Fresh E Snelish Rendering and a careful Revision of the Text throughout, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. The account of the Essayist has been 
amplified, and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are 
now Thirty-five. Prospectus on application. 


London: REEVES and TURNER, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 

Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 

The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 
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T.P.S WEEKL 


A Journal of Life and Literature. 


Edited by T. P. OCONNOR. 
A Bright and Popular Paper for Men and Women, 


Modern education and modern prosperity have had their marked and certain 
influence upon the popular taste, and there is, to-day, a large section of the 
community, heretofore satisfied with reading of a nondescript order, which now 
demands a publication of a higher and more definite character, handling human 
interests sympathetically and instructively. This 


Editor thinks, by T.P.'.s WEEKLY. 


The new publication will revive in all its original freshness and brightness the 
well-known and widely-appreciated series of Literary criticisms written by T. P. 
O'Connor under the heading 


“THE BOOK OF THE WEEK,” 


Choicest extracts from the 





need will be satisfied, the 


latest literature set forth in a manner bereft of 


literary technicality, will form an interesting feature, entitled **THE BEST 
BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
The lighter and brighter features will be nume-ous, and will include: 


“T.P.S TALES FOR THE TIMES.” 
Special Articles on Live Subjects. 
“THE ART OF LIVING”: Vivid and Practical 
Councils on Everyday Matters, &c. 

A New Serial Story, 


“STELLA  FRIGELIUS,” 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 
32 PAGES. ONE PENNY. OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


Offices: TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


BEST LONDON MORNING PAPER. 


It is the biggest and best Pennyworth of 

reading now published, and comes as a 
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it before. 


“ PICTURES IN 
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The Most Vivid Record of Parliamentary Life. 
(By H. W. M.) 
POLITICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWS. 


It is the NATIONAL ORGAN of LIBERAL OPINION, but its news 
columns fairly reflect all shades of Political thought. 


As in the days of its first Editor, Charles Dickens, the ‘* Daily News” is the 
leading advocate of SOCIAL REFORM. It is for the PEOPLE against 


PRIVILEGE, for the MUNICIPALITY against the MONOPOLIST, 


Its reports are the fullest, its leaders the most trenchant, its policy least 
trammelle “dl by selfish considerations. 

Municipal Affairs are a Special Feature of the ‘* Daily News.” 

Land Reform, Licensing Reform, the Housing Problem, Old Age Pensions, 
and similar instruments for raising the Life of the People to a Higher Plane 


are 
constantly advocated. 

The ** Daily News ” is not only a great Political Teacher. Itis the FIRST 
of ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS-—the fullest, completest, and best. Every aspect 
of Life—Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Finance, Sport, Science, &c.—is fully 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City began the week merrily with a jump of 4 
in Consols and a better feeling in all the Stock 
markets. <A big block of Consols that had been in the 
hands of speculative holders ever since the last issue 
was said to have founda home, and this belief gave 
tone to the investment markets; while the more 
speculative departments were cheered by the Consoli- 
dated Goldfields’ report, which showed that in spite of 
all the drawbacks that the Rand industry has suffered 
the company has managed to make mouth-watering 
profits and has resumed the payment of divi- 
dends. So all looked well for a day or two, 
and up went prices. But the public was not to be 
tempted. It stolidly left the City to play the game on 
its own account, and so the game was short-lived, and 
down came prices again. For about the twentieth time 
in the current year professionals have started a little 
boom and hoped to entice the public back, but either 
the public has got no money or it has learnt a little sense. 
In any case it neglects the Stock Exchange, and the 
Stock Exchange feels aggrieved. Otherwise the chief 
‘‘ sensations” of the week were the fall in silver to the 
lowest price it has ever touched, and the reduction of 
the Republican majority in the United States elections. 
The latter point was not good for American Railroad 
shares, the fortunes of the Republican Party being, as I 
need hardly point out, closely bound up with those of 
the trusts and capitalists. 

An interesting insurance case was fought out last 
Tuesday before the Master of the Rolls. The action 
was brought by the assignee of a policy issued by the 
General Life Assurance Company, which had refused 
payment on the ground that the premium had been 
paid on the day after the days of grace had run out, 
and that the assured was dead on the day on which the 
premium was paid. It appeared that the payment 
a day late had been arranged with the assignee by 
one of the company’s clerks, and the arrangement was 
held by the Master of the Rolls to be binding on the 
company, which was accordingly made to pay the 
claim. So far all is clear and satisfactory, except that 
it may be remarked in passing that it was very ques- 
tionable policy for the company to fight the case at all, 
since insurance is not likely to be made popular unless 
companies treat all policy holders and claimants ina 
spirit of the very broadest liberality. If the delay of 
one day is to be allowed under any circumstances to 
invalidate a policy, we shall have to find some new 
mode of pi oviding for our survivors. 


The serious point, however, that appears to be 
established by this case is the discovery that the days 
of grace are a delusion. It was contended on behalf of 
the defendant that in the event of the death of the 
assured within the days of grace, and before payment 


of the premium, the days of grace were gone 
and the policy had lapsed. The days. of 
grace, so the company’s counsel argued, were 


allowed with reference to an insurance in the future, 
and if the insured died within the days of grace 
and before payment of the premium there was 
no life to insure. And as far as I can make out, though 
I am no lawyer and may have been misled by the 
curious jargon indulged in in the courts, this contention 
was recognised as valid in the case of an annual pre- 
mium, but was found not to apply to this particular 
case, in which it was only a quarterly instalment that 
had not been paid. If this is so, and I have studied 
the report carefully and can get no other meaning out 
of it, we have most of us been living in a fool’s Paradise 
with regard to days of grace. I have always, 
hitherto, assumed that since my premium is due on 


june 1o I can pay it any time between then and 
July 10; whereas if I had been run over and killed 
on June 11 with the premium unpaid my policy would 
have been invalidated. Asa matter of fact I am insured 
with a company thai would not have been likely to raise 
any such point, and would have paid the claim at once, 
minus the premium due. But the authority of Mr. 
Justice Ridley would have been on its side if it had con- 
tended that the payment of a premium after the death 
of the insured, though made within the days of grace, 
was not a valid payment binding on the insurance com- 
pany. Themoral is this. Either choose an insurance 
company which is notorious for giving claimants the 
benefit of every doubt that equity and liberality can 
urge, or else pay your premiums on or before the due 
date. For, legally, the days of grace area snare. It 
is one of the many cases in which the law seems to be 
directly at variance not only with common-sense busi- 
ness, but with ordinary justice. For if the days of 
grace are a snare, why should they be dangled before 
the eyes of ignorant policy holders ? 

‘*O fortunatos, sua si bona norint, agricolas.” 
This remark was once, I believe, made by one Virgil, 
and was very literally paraphrased the other night by 
Mr. Chamberlain, since Boer is certainly the Dutch for 
agricola. The Colonial Secretary urged that the Boers 
are much better off, if only they knew it, as the result 
of the war. He admitted that ‘‘in very many cases” 
their farmhouses had suffered or been destroyed 
and their cattle had been taken. But the land, 
their ‘‘ principal capital asset,” has increased in 
value! Which must be very consoling to the Boers 
who have lost house, cattle, and agricultural imple- 
ments, and so cannot farm the land, but can look at it 
and think what a price it would be worth if only they 
could find a buyer. As to their chance of finding a 
buyer, there is an instructive statement, received by 
mail from Wellington, in the current number of the 
British Australasian. ‘** News,” it says, ‘‘ has been re- 
ceived here that about sixty officers and men of the 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth New Zealand Contingents, who 
obtained their discharge in South Africa with the inten- 
tion of remaining permanently, have decided to return 
to New Zealand. Most of them had taken up land in 
a particular district, with the object of forming a New 
Zealand settlement; but, owing to the scarcity of 
labour, the high cost of living, and disease among 
stock, they sold out to come back to this colony.” 


These facts form an instructive commentary on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion. If New Zealand settlers, 
presumably with plenty of capital, find it impossible to 
make both ends meet in South Africa, is it likely that 
agricultural land will fetch anything above prairie 
value? Perhaps our omniscient Imperial pioneer has 
made a mistake, and has drawn inferences from the 
price of building plots round Johannesburg to that of 
up-country farming properties. And even he admitted 
that he did not know everything about South Africa. 
This is really a solid admission which almost stamps 
him as a pro-Boer. Perhaps when he comes back he 
will make a few more admissions. 

As for prospectuses, the London County Council 
is offering £2,000,000 Three per Cent. stock for 
tender. It will go very well; but I think the tender 
system is a mistake, for it discourages the small in- 
vestor, and it is important that London County stock 
should be democratically held. The Osaka Munici- 
pality has been issuing Six per Cent. Bonds at 99, and 
the Middelburg Steam Coal and Coke Company has 
been formed to work a South African property. For 
the future we are to have a £500,000 Debenture issue 
by John Jameson and Son, Limited, the well-known 
Dublin whisky distillers. 

JANus. 








